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Sure, today he's just a baby. But 
what about tomorrow? 

What are you going to say when, 
his lip quivering, he comes to you and 
says, ‘‘D-d-daddy, Willie McGinnis 
says that measuring the four and one- 
half distance along the kite tail of the 
Southern Cross is the only way of 
locating the South Pole.”’ 

Are you ready to reply? ‘‘I don’t 
care if Willie’s old man was the 
navigator on the first three Byrd ex- 
peditions, there’s another way, my 
boy. It tells how on page 199 of the 
Guidebook for Marines."' 

Think how proud you'll be. Think 
how proud he'll be. 

You can't buy a proud moment like 
that for a dollar and a half. But you 
can buy the Guidebook for Marines. 

Think how proud we'll be! . 








The most hope lies in the most hopeless 


Today leukemia is a hopeless form of cancer. 


But by one of science’s strange paradoxes, 
leukemia research may bring the first break- 
through in the control of all cancer! 


There is an undercurrent of excitement in the nation’s 
cancer research laboratories. Suddenly, a new word 
appears in the leukemia story. The word is hope. 

New drugs are already in use, prolonging the lives 
of leukemia victims. Leukemia induced in laboratory 
animals has been cured. 

Most important, there is growing evidence that leu- 
kemia—one of the foremost disease-killers of children 


—may be caused by a virus. 

Why is this so important? Because it presents hope 
for the discovery of a leukemia vaccine —which might 
someday be the break-through leading to the control 
of all cancers! 

The American Cancer Society is now giving one 
out of every six of its research dollars to leukemia- 
related research. 

Your gift to the American Cancer Society makes 
this support possible. Your gift helps keep alive that 
giant word — hope. 

Fight cancer with a checkup—and a check to the 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER... 


While their friends and relatives watched, a 
group of proud recruits at the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif., formed in front 
of the Station Theater before marching in for 
their graduation exercises. The photo was taken 
by GySgt Charles B. Tyler, Leatherneck staff 
photographer. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your new address at 
least FIVE WEEKS before the date of the issue with 
which it is to take effect. Address LEATHERNECK 
Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. © 
Send OLD address with new, enclosing if possible 
your address label. The Post Office will not for- 
ward copies unless you forward extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 

POSTMASTER: If this magazine is addressed to a 
member of the United States military service, 
whose address has been changed by official orders, 
it may be forwarded except to overseas FPO's 
without additional postage. See section 157.4 Postal 
Manual. Send form 3579 to Leatherneck, P.O. Box 
1918, Washington 13, D. C. 
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Edited by SSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


PROUD MOTHER 


Dear Sir: 

I have been reading your magazine 
since my son subscribed to it for me, 
and noted in the December, 1960, issue, 
a letter from a lady who had three sons 
in the U. S. Marine Corps. 

She stated that she was 36 years of 
age when her first son enlisted. 

I believe that I have her beat just a 
little in the age department. I was 32 
years of age when my oldest son en- 
listed in the Marines, W. R. Lane, 1946- 
‘48. In 1960, my youngest son, Pvt 
Gerald T. Lane, joined the U. S. Marine 
Corps, and is presently stationed at 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. Other members of 
my Marine family are my son-in-law, 
J. H. Greenly, who served from 1952- 
‘54, and my nephew, LCpl Frank T. 
Gragg, who joined in 1958, and is cur- 
rently stationed at Brooklyn Naval 
Yard. 

Needless to say, I am very proud of 
my Marine family. 

Mrs. Louise Lane 


P.O. Box 152 


Davenport, Fla. 


@ We're very proud of your Marine 
tamily, too.—Ed. 


SERVICE NUMBERS 


Dear Sir: 

Information is requested in order to 
settle an argument regarding the assign- 
ment of service numbers to Women 
Marines. 

I contend that there are two separate 
service numbers assigned—one series 
assigned to women originally enlisting 
in the Regular Establishment and one 
series assigned to women originally 
enlisting in the Reserve Establishment. 
For example, my service number is 
W706266. I contend that the zero fol- 
lowing the seven denotes original 
enlistment in the Regulars. On the 
other hand, if a number other than 
zero follows the seven, then I contend 


is either 
presently enlisted as a Reservist or 
upon her original enlistment, enlisted 
as a Reservist. Example W786266. 


that that Woman Marine 
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HISTORICAL AMPHIBIOUS FILE 


Please don’t discard that dusty old 
document. If it relates to amphibious 
warfare (tactics, techniques, equip- 
ment), it is possibly a good candi- 
date for the Historical Amphibious 
File at the Marine Corps Educational 
Center. 

This type of material is needed to 


properly preserve, in one place, 
documents which help trace the 
evolution of amphibious warfare. 


The documents will be preserved in 
the donor’s name. Please write: The 
Director, Marine Corps Educational 
Center. 

BGen J. C. Miller, Jr. 
Director 
Marine Corps Educational Center 
Marine Corps Schools 

Quantico, Va. 

















"Is this one yours? | have one extra!" 
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blem. 


35 Worley St., Boston 32, Mass. 


SOUND OFF (cont.) 


DISTINCTION 
FOREVER 


Your Officers Sword 
Uniquely Mounted in a 
11x12” African Mahog- 
any Shield (Hand 
Rubbed), with 7” 
Polished Bronze Em- 


A memorable 


display forever. 


I cannot find anything in print which 
either proves this concept to be correct 
or incorrect. Of the people I have asked 
for an answer, their opinion is divided. 
Therefore, it is hoped that you will be 
able to settle this question definitely as 
either correct or incorrect. 

Sgt Nancy L. Allen 
12th MCR&RD 
100 Harrison Street 
San Francisco 6, Calif. 





@ According to the Head, Records 
Branch, HQMC, “Service numbers in 
the block 700,000 to 799,999 were re- 
served for enlisted Women Marines. 
The first numbers issued for enlisted 
women Reservists during World War II 
started with 750,000. The block 700,000 
to 749,999 was reserved for Regular 
women enlisted personnel and was first 
issued in 1949. However, at the present 
time, numbers in the 700,000 series are 
issued to both Regular and Reserve 
personnel without regard to the group 
in which they fall. As a matter of in- 
terest, the block 1,700,000 to 1,799,999 
has been reserved for future use for 
enlisted Women Marines.’—Ed. 
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MARKING OF CLOTHING 


Dear Sir: 

Will you please settle an argument 
between my gunnery sergeant and 
myself? Although it is a friendly 
argument, we still disagree on the in- 
terpretation of chapter 49501 of the 
Marine Corps Manual concerning the 
marking of clothing. 

The Manual states in part, ‘Marking 
machines, stencil, name tape, or stamp 
as appropriate, may be used. Tape 
shall be used only on gloves, mufflers 
and socks.” The gunny maintains that 
tape must be used on these three arti- 
cles, and I maintain and have passed 
the word that these are the only arti- 
cles on which marking tape may be 
used, but is not mandatory. 

What is the straight dope? Have I 
passed bum scoop? 

lstSgt John E. Hoaglin, Jr. 
“L” Co., 3dBn., 5th Mar. 
lst Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ This is a problem which has 
plagued Marines for many moons. We 
checked with Headquarters and found 
that there is no definite written rule 
covering this situation. 

The Secretary-Recorder, Permanent 
Marine Corps Uniform Board, informed 


us that, in his opinion, the sentence in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 8) 








Established 1918 


A. M. Bolognese & 


TAILOR AND HABERDASHER. QUANTICO, VIRGINIA 


Full Dress Uniforms and Civilian Evening Clothes A Specialty. 
Let us mount vour medals and fill your insignia and ornament needs. 


Summer Service Gabardines for immediately delivery: Winter Service 


Blouse $74.50 Jacket & Trousers $95.00 
Trousers. $25.00 Coat & Trousers 109.50 
Gabardine Tan Topcoat 90.00 


Blue and white evening dress uniform with accessories: 


Shirts: Dacron & Cotton $8.50 
Campaign Hats 
(Add $2 for trans.) 





: 2 shirts. 2 collars, tie, studs, 
cummerbund, vest. all miniature medals mounted, buttons, and white gloves. 


Dacron & Wool $16.50 








Officer — srr $12.95 
Enlisted 12.95 7.95 
Engraved Calling Cards with Piste: 


CUSTOMER ORDER BLANK 
PLEASE PRINT — FILL ALL BLANKS 





Special Fitting Problems 
Weight. «+. ocsscsc8 


Pants Inseam 


aksstios MBBAY ses ccsscssecostccias: + (ad Dsisssiscatatvatcuaren 
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SHOE REPAIRING. USING O’SULLIVAN AMERICA’S No. 1 HEEL 
CORTHOPEDIC WORK DONE) 
Any time vou are in urgent need of uniform articles, 
eall or wire by Western Union. 


Engraved Swagger Stick 


oons 


$300.00 


| Swords & Accessories 
_ $90.00 _ 
| 60.00 
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AMERICA’S FINEST 


OFFICERS’ EQUIPMENT 


SERVING SINCE 1940 


DEALER—MANUFACTURER— 
IMPORTER—FINEST QUALITY 


Badges—Belts— Caps— Gloves 
—Insignia —Shirts— Chevrons 
—Swords—Swageer Sticks and 
other items necessary to the 


serviceman. 


America’s finest and most com- 
plete line of uniform acces- 
sories. U.S. Distributor and 
Representative for Japanese 


Swords and Swagger Sticks. 
iewitna Facil 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 














Outstanding gifts for the 
outstanding Marine .... 
Highest Quality —— 


African Mahogany 
(Hand Finished) 
#307-(Photo) 11x12” 





Heavy Bronze 
(Highly Polished) 
USMC Bookends 


$14.69 $18.00 pair 





#104-Plaque 6x7”—$7.25 


-Bronze Replica USMC Campaign Hat with 


Emblem & Mahogany Base $6.60 


-Cast Alum. Car Plate, 3-D Emblem Raised 


Lettering “U.S. Marine Corps” $5.98 


-“Battle Standards” in relief, cast alum. 
Gold anodized, on 12x20” Mahogany with 5” 


emblem. $19.75 


-Solid bronze 7” dia. “Semper Fidelis’ 


plaque with 4” emblem. $8.60 


-Assorted Bronze Emblems—3”-$2.50, 4”- 
$4.65, 5”-$6.50, 7”-$9.65, chromed .50¢ extra 


-USMC Pilot Wings 6” spread $3.00 ea. 


Beautiful Brass 
Door Knocker 
with 3” 
Chromed-Bronze 
Emblem 
$7.75 ea. 

Send Check or Money order to 

Hypa-Products, Inc. 





35 Worley St. West Roxbury 32, Mass. 


_.____ Brochures on Request 











Prepared by SSgt 


1. The Commandant’s home at 8th 
and Eye Streets, Washington, D. C., 
has housed of the 
22 Commandants who have headed 
the Marine Corps during its more 
than 185-year history. 





(a) 17 
(b) 19 
(c) 20 


2. On July 12, 1798, President John 
Adams appointed 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 





(a) William Ward Burrows 
(b) Franklin Wharton 
(c) Anthony Gale 


3. Commandant Archibald Hender- 
son resided in the Commandant’s 
home for years. 





(a) 27 
(b) 38 
(ce) 41 


4. The first Commandant of the 
Marine (Corps was. 
who filled the office from Novem- 
ber, 1775, to August, 1783. 


(a) Franklin Wharton 
(b) Samuel Nicholas 
(c) William Ward Burrows 


5. November, 1876, to January, 
1891, marked the term of office for 
——————=—————=——ns CINtD Comman-. 
dant of the Marine Corps. 


(a) Jacob Zeilin 
(b) George F. Elliott 
(c) Charles G. McCawley 


6. Good Conduct medals were 
adopted when served 
as Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. 








Thurlow D. Ellis 


(a) William Ward Burrows 
(b) Jacob Zeilin 
(c) Charles Heywood 


7. The 13th Commandant, Gen 
, served as head 
of the Virginia Military Institute 
after his retirement. 





(a) John A. Lejeune 
(b) Wendell C. Neville 
(c) George Barnett 


8. Gen was respon- 
sible for divorcing fiscal functions 
from the Supply Department and 
establishing a separate Fiscal Divi- 
sion. 





(a) Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr. 
(b) Clifton B. Cates 
(c) Alexander A. Vandegrift 


9. Vera Cruz, Mexico; LeTrau and 
Fort Capois, Haiti; Port-au-Prince; 
Tientsin and Peking, were only a 
few of the trouble spots visited by 
Charlottesville, Va., native, Gen 


(a) Alexander A. Vandegrift 
(b) John A. Lejeune 
(c) Clifton B. Cates 


10. Gen Ben H. Fuller filled the 
office as 15th Commandant of the 
Marine Corps from 





(a) 1934-1938 
(b) 1926-1930 
(c) 1930-1934 


See answers on page 13. Score 
10 points for each correct an- 
swer; 10 to 30 fair; 40 to 60 
good; 70 to 80 excellent; 90 to 
100 outstanding. 
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IMMEDIATE 
COVERAGE 











EASY 
PAYMENTS 





SAVE on AUTO INSURANCE 





Yes, save on auto insurance and still get it immediately! 
Within 24 hours after the application at the bottom is filled 
out properly, accompanied by payment, mailed and postmarked, 
your auto liability insurance can be in effect. Actually, your 
on-base insurance begins as soon as the application is post- 
marked. You can have lower rates, faster service (policy will 
be air-mailed to you), and nationwide claim coverage with one 
of the oldest companies specializing in military auto insurance, 
writing all ranks and ages without discrimination. ONLY 
ACTIVE SERVICEMEN ELIGIBLE. 

Write for our collision and overseas rates and our Virginia 
liability rates. 


RATES ... 


$5,000/$10,000/ $5,000 
Liability Coverage 


12 Months 
BRD Se OM OR 55 ck sssdadcisccecese Married CL] $ 52.00 
SG. Oe. CONOR cis oc0csscissovetenase Single fy 65.00 
Pec c.cs-avnssasieavepiojacees Married (‘a 75.00 
EEE eee er ee ese. Single oO 99.00 
[] Under 21 C} 115.00 


In the rate section below, check the square which denotes 
your age and marital classification. Then determine whether the 
state you are based in requires, 5,000/10,000/5,000 or 10,000 
20,000/5,000 liability limits. If you are not familiar with the 
requirements, call your base auto registration office. 

After checking the appropriate premium for either the 6 or 
12 month policy, add a $5.00 service-charge minimum if you 
plan to pay the entire amount with your application. 

If you prefer the easy pay plan listed below the rates, figure 
the amount of your first payment, then proceed to the applica- 
tion, fill it out, and mail it along with your check or money 
order to Inter-Service Underwriters, P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 


$10,000/$20,000/$5,000 
Liability Coverage 


6 Months 12 Months 6 Months 
CL] $29.00 C1 $ 62.00 (] $35.00 
[] 38.00 Cj 79.00 [] 45.00 
CL) 40.00 ia 90.00 [} 52.00 
[} 54.00 [} 119.00 {) 65.00 
LC] 63.00 [] 138.00 [] 76.00 


CASH PAYMENT PLAN—PREMIUM IN FULL PLUS $5.00 SERVICE CHARGE 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR SIX MONTH POLICY 
1/3 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application — 
1/3 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/3 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 


EASY PAYMENT PLAN FOR TWELVE MONTH POLICY 


1/4 of Premium plus $8.00 service charge with application 
1/4 of Premium due 30 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 60 days from date of policy 

1/4 of Premium due 90 days from date of policy 

Add $1.00 to each payment for finance charge. 


eS eS oe ee ee ee a ee 


PLEASE PRINT 
| IN INK OR TYPE 


RANK & NAME 


INTER-SERVICE UNDERWRITERS 


(AN AGENCY) 
P. O. Box 1461, Texarkana, Arkansas 
Application For P. L. and P. D. Insurance 


OBTAIN MONEY 
ORDER & MAIL 


anal 26. AGE 





WIFE'S NAME IF MARRIED 





AGE_ 





MIL. UNIT & BASE 


CL) MARRIED 


RACE {] SINGLE 





SEND POLICY TO (ADDRESS) 








PERMANENT HOME ADDRESS 


DESCRIPTION OF ee 


_CAR YEAR ae | MODEL 





How many “accidents have you « or your spouse been involved in during the past year? pS 
complete description on separate sheet; also include date, charges, insurance company involved etc. 


BODY STYLE 


ee 


| | REGISTERED IN 
| MOTOR OR SERIAL NO. |CYL.| Wat STATE? 





__. _ If one or more, give 


Insurance does not become effective unless you (1) complete ALL PARTS of this application. (2) SIGN IT, and (3) enclose 
CORRECT PAYMENT of whichever pay plan you select: Coverage is effective ON BASE from date and hour of postmark on appli- 
cation. OFF BASE Coverage is effective 24 hours from date and hour of postmark on application if you have fully complied with 
above requirements and this application is approved by Home Office. 

This Application is for LIABILITY insurance only and restricted to continental limits of United States, its territories and possessions, 
i Canada. Premium designated includes policy fee which is fully earned at time of policy issuance, but may be transferred upon request 

to cover substitute vehicle. 

the amount of this fee. 

The above statements are warranties and not representations, and | declare that | have withheld no information whatsoever rela- 

tive thereto. | agree that this proposal shall be the express basis of the Contract between the Company and me. 

| fully understand and agree that the policy applied for and issued 

vehicle only when driven by named assured or his/her spouse. 
; mercial or share-the-expense purposes. 


Policy fee varies proportionately to the amount of premium, and a factor of 25% is used in computing 


in response to above application shall cover the insured 
| further agree that the insured vehicle will not be used for com- 


Application is made for a months policy with premium $ and | wish to pay 








$ 











down plus $ ___ . service charge or a total of $ ___.._________. I will pay balance, if any, as per payment plan. 











Date of Discharge Sign Here 


Date 
Personnel with cars registered in New York or North Carolina, or those who require the filing of SR 22 or FS 1 
forms, or any other special filing, are not acceptable. 
vehicles registered in South Carolina, New 


Contributions to uninsured motorists’ pool necessary for 


Jersey and Virginia. 
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CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 





Strictly 
Regulation 





CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 


CREIGHTON 


Y, 


Available through your 
Post Exchange and 
Uniform Dealers. 


CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 





















SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 4] 


chapter 49501, MCM, relating to the 
use of tape, merely prohibits the use of 
tape on garments other than _ those 
mentioned and makes it discretionary 
on those items listed. It therefore fol- 
lows that the use of tape on gloves, 
mufflers and socks is not mandatory, 
but discretionary. It further appears 
that as a matter of uniformity, the unit 
commander may designate the pre- 
terred method—Ed. 


A MARINE CORPS FIRST 


Dear Sir: 

I read in your magazine about a 
young mother who’s son was 18 when 
he entered the Marine Corps, and she 
(the mother) was 36. Well, I can go her 
one better. You see, I am 35 and have 
a son 17 years of age, and a daughter 
18 years of age, both in the Marine 
Corps. 

My son and daughter went through 
boot camp at the same time, and they 
graduated on the same day. This is the 
first time, according to Marine Corps 
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Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S.C., that 
a brother and sister have graduated 
together, 

I was fortunate enough to be present 
for the occasion which was a wonderful 
experience for me, and my memories 
of that day will ever be with me. 

I was received at Parris Island with 
the utmost courtesy and respect, and 
my every moment there was wonderful. 

Mrs. Lucille Clark 
Keith, W. Va. 


@ Thank you for your most interesting 
letter.—Ed. 


HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing in regard to the question 
of shipping household effects at govern- 
ment expense upon requesting a “twi- 
light cruise’? duty station. 

I requested a twilight cruise station 
but received a transfer to a_ station 
other than the one requested. My ques- 
tion now is; do I get my household 
effects shipped to my home upon re- 
tirement, 20 years? 

I have been told that I cannot get the 
household effects moved upon my re- 
tirement because I requested a “twi- 
light cruise” and it was approved. 

SSgt Arthur B. Lloyd 
MCAF 
Jacksonville, N. C. 


@ You evidently have been listening 
to the wrong scuttlebutt. The Assistant 
Head, Household Goods Section, at 
HQMC, told us: “This office knows of 
no reason why SSgt Lloyd cannot have 
his household goods shipped upon re- 
tirement. Suggest that he contact the 
Traffic Management Officer, Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., for complete details on 
his entitlements on retirement. 

“SSgt Lloyd’s transfer on_ twilight 
cruise did not affect his entitlements on 
retirement.” —Ed. 


CLOTH BELTS 


Dear Sir: 

A question has recently come up con- 
cerning Uniform Regulations and the 
wearing of a duty belt or a cartridge 
belt for inspections, formations and 
duty. The question is, ““When wearing 
a duty belt or a cartridge belt with the 
green coat, does the individual remove 
the green cloth belt or is the duty belt 
worn over the green cloth belt?” 

I have never seen the cloth belt worn 
beneath a cartridge belt but have been 
informed that it is done in some com- 
mands. 

Those of us who have pondered this 
question have consulted Uniform Regs 


and also Marine Corps Orders, but have 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 
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Ferg ne ct eduorercenuvy, MARK JEWELERS 8718 W. THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 


ABOY /// = 
A GIRL 


A MARK DIAMOND 
WILL PUT SFARS IN 

THE EYES OF YOUR 
DREAM GIRL 






















‘Young Lovers’ 
6 flashing diamonds set in 
14k gold sculptured hearts. 





17 glowing diamonds superbly 





setin 14k gold wedding set. 


both rings 


$159 
$ 8 twice monthly 


$16.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 


Both Rings 


$89 
$4 twice monthly 


$8.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 

















‘Sweet Romance 


The brilliant fire of 9 dazzling 7 
diamonds 14k gold settings. ox 
both rings 


$129 
$5 twice monthly 


$10.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 






‘Love's Pledge’ 
10 flaming diamonds in 14k 






gold impressive modern set 
me 
$10 twice monthly 
$20.00 MONTHLY 


SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 





‘Love’s Splendor’ 
25 magnificent diamonds in 
graceful 14k gold bridal pair. 


both rings 


$259 ne 
$7 Ziwice monthly | 


SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 





‘Sweetheart’ 





11 radiant diamonds, grace 
fully set in matching rings. 


















$149 


twice monthly 
$16.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 
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Diamond Three-Somes it .< } ] \. Diamond Men's Rings 
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‘Starbright’ 

Magnificent simplicity. Blazing 

solitaire with matching rings 
for bride and groom 

vall three rings 


$ = If L.), No Age Restrictions Prices Are Complete 


wesonl eset MAILED IMMEDIATELY $119 
to your sweetheart. We pay postage. $5 twice monthly 


a < SEND NO MONEY-JUST MAIL COUPON wins cn oes 


a NTT 
agic Three’ y i 
))° splendid diamonds, matching 5 is See 

rings for the — couple. 


$179 
= 59 twice monthly 


$18.00 MONTHLY 
SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 






, Flashing solitaire in massive 
4 (14k Florentine gold setting. 
























SEE FREE BONUS OFFER BELOW 







‘Romantic Trio’ 
11 sparkling diamonds in this 
gorgeous | 4k three-some. 


BN all 3 rings 
— a 
4 $219 
A] , diamonds in 14k gold 
& hand: 14k ting 


< Sy twice mon 
van ia 20.00 ‘on $169 $259 


r A E BONUS OFFER BEL . 
we Z FL, twice monthly $] twice monthly 
4 See Free Bonus Offer Below See Free Bonus Offer Bel 
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4 5 fiery diamonds, set in 











44 ‘Hercules’ 
( The flaming fire of 4 huge 
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COUPON MISSING? Write your own on plain paper, 























“i ’ [| PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY 
i giving your name, address, rank, Mark's | Send me Diamond Ring Style (Name) at $ | 
serial number and date enlistment ends. Guarantee! | suacity vind aise tif hanes) __ White Gold] Yellow Gold 13 
You must be satisfied ! agree to pay $ twice monthly, or $ monthly. If not | 
with your purchase completely satisfied within 10 days | agree to return merchandise and Free Bonus Gift | 
or Money Back! | SEND TO Sweetheart Wife Mother _} Me 
| HER NAME | 
V FREE 10 DAY | AOCRESS _ | 
TRIAL CITY STATE | 
V CERTIFICATE OF = | MY NAME / | 
; REPLACEMENT p 
“ TARY ADDRESS 

BONUS GIFT against loss of diamond. } mict 

No. 2 Vv FULL TRADE-IN SERIAL NUMBER RANK 
ALLOWANCE ~ pe ENLISTMENT ENDS | 

i our Choice 

You Get BOTH on larger diamond por Herat MY SIGNATURE ' 


at any time. 





yo: 


Mm © SHOCK RESISTANT ¢« ANTI- : STERLING 14 K. GOLD “651 
“A¢7!. MAGNETIC « RADIUM DIAL to ides DIAMOND ; Gift (_) No.1 MARK JEWELERS 
i SWEEP SECOND HAND ei Photo Ident PENDANT Rings Enlarged to {_]No. 2 at fora Quarter Conte 


Bracelet Show Detail : 8718 W. THIRD. ST LOS ANGELES 48, CALIF. 








How to make 


more money on 
payday without 
getting a raise 





You save more than money. You make sure of 
enjoying the things you’re saving for. Every U. S. 
Savings Bond helps your Government keep the Peace. 


You save more than money 
with U.S. Savings Bonds 
@ 


Thisadvertising is donated by The Advertising Council and this magazine. wa “—_ 





Seamer oT 


Will his income keep pace with his expenses? 





A sure way to plan extra income is through the 
Payroll Savings Plan for U.S. Savings Bonds. 
Once you join the Plan, you never need worry 


about saving again. 


Why wait for a raise 
when you can do some- 
thing now about in- 
creasing your income? 
More than 8 million 
Americans are doing it 
every payday by buy- 
ing U.S. Savings Bonds 
on the Payroll Savings 
Plan. It works like this: 
each payday your pay- 
roll clerk sets aside 
whatever amount you 
wish, buys your Bonds, 
and delivers them. 
When you cash your 
mature Bonds for a trip 
or college for the chil- 
dren, or retirement, you 
get back one-third more 
money —$4 for every $3 
you put in, guaranteed. 
Why not start planning 
a bigger payday this 
easy way today? 








Why 
U.S. Savings 
Bonds 
are good to 
buy 
and hold 











You can save automati- 
cally on the Payroll Sav- 
ings Plan, or buy Bonds 
at any bank + You now 
earn 334% to maturity, 
14% more than ever be- 
fore > You invest without 
risk under a U.S. Govern- 
ment guarantee - Your 
Bonds are replaced free 
if lost or stolen » You can 
get your money with in- 
terest anytime you want 
it - You save more than 
money —you buy shares 
in a stronger America. 


Start an album of presi- 
dents. There’s a different 
U.S. President’s picture on 
each of the 7 denominations 
of Series E Savings Bonds. 
More than two billions of 
these ‘‘portraits’’ have been 
collected by Americans 
since the first E Bond was 
issued on May 1, 1941. 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 8] 


not been able to find any regulations 
concerning this matter. 
SSgt Nicholas Prokopchuk 
Marine Barracks, 
U.S. Naval Base 
Portsmouth, N.H. 


@ We consulted the Secretary-Re- 
corder, Permanent Marine Corps Uni- 
form Board, HQMC, who said, “SSgt 
Prokopchuk is correct. I’m sure that 
there is no guidance in any regulation. 
The PMCUB cannot prescribe every 
element of a Marine’s manner of dress. 
My personal opinion, for what it is 
worth, is that he should remove his 
cloth belt for better appearance. In this 
case, as in most not covered by Head- 
quarters guidance, the unit leader can 
prescribe the method he desires. The 
toregoing is a personal opinion as there 
is no file on this matter.”’—Ed. 


OFFICIAL REPRIMAND 


Dear Sir: 

What is an “official reprimand?” 
Some are of the opinion that it’s an 
official “chewing-out,” and if a person 
is awarded office hours and receives a 
reprimand, it belongs on page 12. I 
am of the opinion that a reprimand, 
be it official or otherwise, should not 
be recorded on page 12. To me an 
“official reprimand” is a dressed up old 


Marine Corps term meaning ‘“Com- 
manding Officer’s Warning.” 
According to paragraph 4017.2, 


PRAM, which states that non-punitive 
measures as listed in paragraph 128c, 
Manual for Courts-Martial 1951, are 
not nonjudicial punishments and will 
not be recorded... . 
Sgt Roger G. Byerly 
I-I Staff, lst 105-mm. How Bn., 
USMCR, MCRTC, 
Richmond, Va. 


@ Discipline Branch, HQMC, furnished 
us with the following: “Technically, 
there is no reprimand in the Naval 
service designated as an ‘official rep- 
timand’ as distinguished from any other 
type of reprimand, since all reprimands 
are official. 

“Reprimand is provided for in Article 
15, UCM] and Chapter XXV, Manual 
for Courts-Martial U. S. 1951. These 
contemplate two types of reprimand, 
ie., punitive and non-punitive, the lat- 
ter being described in paragraph 128c, 
MCM 1951. 

“A punitive reprimand may be, in the 
case of enlisted men, oral or written, 


is administered under the authority of 
Article 15, UCM], for minor offenses 
and is to be recorded in the recipient's 
service records. It may be administered 
in three degrees of descending severity: 


reprimand, admonition and caution. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 





Whenever your 
INSIGNIA 


Bears the 
NR F — 
“YN 


You Possess an Officially 
Approved Gold Filled and/or 
Sterling Silver Rhodium Finish Emblem 


Where 
QUALITY 
is 


FOREMOST 


Hilborn Hamburger, Inc. 
15 East 26th Street, 
New York 10, N. Y. 

















ORDERED TO 
LEJEUNE? 
VISITING LEJEUNE? 
STOP AT 
COASTAL MOTEL 


Three miles south of Jack- 
sonville on Highway 17 — 
close to Camp Geiger, Air 
Facility and Camp Lejeune. 
TV, wall to wall carpet, air 


conditioned, room _ phones, 
pool, family accommoda- 
tions, kitchens if desired. 
Reasonable rates! Also 
rental houses and trailer 
park — write or wire for 
reservations. Phone 7269 


COASTAL MOTEL 
MSgt. “Ret.” & Mrs. W. R. Letson 
JACKSONVILLE, N. C. 














A NEW HOME... 


for the chech hondted * 
nound the world 


~\ 


@ Savings 

@ Checking Accounts 

@ Loans 

@ Auto Financing At Low 
Bank Rates 











The First National Bank 


OF QUANTICO 




































"He's built like a Sherman tank, got a left like a sidewinder, 
a right like a 105 howitzer, and he's fast like a 
Sabre Jet, other than that you've got 
nothing to worry about!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 














Leatherneck 


The magazine for Marines and their families. Mail your 
subscription today,don’t forget one for the folks back home. 


[-] New Subscription 


[] Extend my present subscription 
for the period checked 


[] Remittance Enclosed 
[] Bill Me Later 








ii eS ee $3.00 [| 3 VEARS .. <<... $7.50 
(save $.60) (save $3.30) 

TT A VEBRS 2.55005 $5.50 1]. 4 WEARS. <...<'0s- $9.00 
(save $1.70) (save $5.40) 

Name 

Street 

City Zone State 





Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine 
Washington 13, D. C. 


P.O. Box 1918 











“SRE 


Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 





Sgt Donald Glaszezak, P. O. Box 53, 
Babbitt, Nev., to hear from anyone who 
served with “A” Co., 1st Bn., Ninth 
Marines, Third Marine Division, during 
October, 1954, to December, 1956, and 
to hear from Sgt C. J. TEMPLIN and 
Set J. L. HUGHES, whose last known 
address was NAD, Hawthorne, Nev., or 
anyone knowing their whereabouts. 


* * 


Dean Warrell, 1116 Hazelwood Dr., 
Midwest City, Okla., to hear from Set 
Jimmy Ray WILLIAMS, whose last 
known address was Camp Pendleton. 


* 


Lachlan T. Maher, 2d Floor, 2 Bligh 
St., Sydney, Australia, to hear from 
Michael Peter DALO, whose last known 
address was Washington, D. C., or any- 
one knowing his whereabouts. 


ke * 


PFC Pedro Sierra, Jr.. MB, NAD, 
Lualualei, Navy #66, c/o FPO, San 
Francisco, Calif., to hear from Marines 
Carl LOPEZ, Edward BLESS, Angelo 
Nieves SANTIAGO and Joseph 
FERNANDEZ, whose last known ad- 
dress was Camp Lejeune. 


* * 


Miss Linda McReynolds, 1212 Tre- 
mont Ave., Bristol, Tenn., to hear from 
PFC Samuel N. WALTERS, whose last 
known address was Camp Lejeune. 


* * * 


Former Marine, Robert Dean Bebout, 
1322 Cleve Ave., S. W., Canton, Ohio, 
to hear from anyone who served with 
him at the Camp Lejeune Rifle Range 
in 1955, or anyone who served with 
him at Headquarters, 1st Recruit Train- 
ing Battalion, MCRDep, Parris Island, 
S. C., during 1956-57. 
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| EDENFIELD, 


Douglas R. Cyrex, 6218 N. Nordica, 
Chicago 31, Ill., to hear from PFC 
Robert ZONYKE, whose last known 
address was Camp Lejeune, and to hear 
fom PFC David KUK, whose last 
known address was Okinawa. 

eo) ce 

Herbert J. “Tex” Kreger, Jr., 4507 
Lillian St., Houston 7, Texas, to hear 
fom Sidney DRIGGERS and Mike 
SINOPOLI, or anyone knowing their 
whereabouts. 

Mr. James G. Hogg, 200 E. Gambies 
St, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, to hear from 
anyone who served in Weapons Co., 1st 
Bn, Fifth Marines, First Division, 
1949-50. 

Miss Suzie Henshaw, 423 Hemlock 
St., Roselle Park, N. J., to hear from 
Pvt Francis T. BENALES, whose last 
known address was “C” Co., 8th En- 
gineers, Vieques, Puerto Rico. 

SSgt. Irvin L. Hinson, MB, Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif., 
to hear from Sgt James Earnest 
whose last known ad- 


i dress was Parris Island, S. C., or any- 


one knowing his whereabouts. 
* * ‘ 


Former Marine Roger A. Story, 3719 


} Dawson St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa., to hear 


— 


—_ — = a 


from anyone who served with him from 
January, 1956, to January, 1958, at 
Marine Barracks, Naples, Italy. 

Leo Tobin, Station A, Box 394, 
Mississippi Southern College, Hatties- 
burg, Miss., to hear from Sgt E. B. 
PALMER, whose last known address 
was HMR-162, MAG-26, MCAF, New 
River, Jacksonville, N. C. 


Bernard J. Grimshaw, BM3, USS 
Eldorado A.G.C. 11, FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., to hear from anyone who 
served aboard the USS New York BB 
34, or anyone who served at the Naval 
Brig, Bldg. 215, Brooklyn Navy Yard 
during 1931-33. 


J. B. Schultz, C.E.M., 324 East Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis., to hear 
from Cpl PETTY, who was a drill 
instructor for the Sea Bees at Camp 
Perry, Va., in the Fall of 1943. 

END 








ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ 


ON PAGE 6 
1. (c); 2. Ca)s 3. Cb); 4. (bh); 
ar (cds: 6G. Co); 7. (a); 8: Cad: 
% (a); 10. (c). 

















Behind the Lines ... 


O N Saturday, January 

28th, the many friends 
of Lynn Montross were sad- 
dened by the news that he 
had died of pneumonia at 
George Washington Univer- 
sity Hospital in Washington, 
D. C, 

For 10 years, Lynn had 
heen a member of the Writ- 
ing Section of the Historical 
Branch of the Marine Corps. 
where, in addition to his task 
as a chronicler of the Corps, 
his understanding, friend- 
ship and help went out cheer- 
fully to anyone who called 
upon him for information or 
guidance. 

A reviewer of his book, 
Cavalry of the Sky, the story 
of the development of the 
helicopter for tactical Marine 
operations, described him as 
“one of the most refreshing 
writers of history in many a 
year.” While with the His- 
torical Branch, he authored 
the first three volumes of the 
History of Marine Corps 
Operations in Korea, and at 
the time of his death, was 
nearing completion of the 
fourth volume. 

In 1959, his United States 
Marines: A Pictorial History. 
was published by Rinehart 
and Company, who had pre- 
viously printed a number of 
Lynn’s books. He was a 
frequent and ever-welcome 
contributor to Leatherneck. 
His flowing style and vivid 
writing never failed to catch 


the imagination of _ the 
reader. We always had the 


feeling that Lynn must have 
loved history very much 
when we watched him delve 
through the tedious, exacting 


, 


—often exasperating—busi- 
ness of chasing down the 
events of the past and check- 
ing them for accuracy. 


Lynn turned to writing 
about history after more 


than 20 years as a news- 
paperman, publicity director 
and author of fiction and 
feature articles. Historical 
research had been his hobby 
for years, and in 1944, the 
culmination of his treasured 
facts, culled from the dusty, 
yellowed pages of manu- 
scripts and letters, inspired 
him to write a huge volume, 
War Through the Ages. The 
book in an updated edition 
which was published last 
year, is a complete treatise of 
war from 490 B. C. to the 
present. It has, since its 
initial appearance, been con- 
sidered a classic by military 
leaders and scholars. 

Whenever we needed any 
information about the Amer- 
ican Revolution, we went to 
see Lynn. He was an expert. 
His books on the subject 
were The Reluctant Rebels, 
an account of the Continen- 
tal Congress, and Rag, Tag 
and Bobtail, the story of 
George Washington’s Conti- 
nental Army. 

During his career as a fic- 
tion writer, Lynn wrote for 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Collier’s, Esquire and The 
American Magazine, among 
others. 

We all mourn Lynn’s pass- 
ing, but the writings he left 
will serve Marines, writers 
and students’ probably as 
civilization itself 


long as 


remains. 


Mtb bug 


Managing Editor 








MAN, 


BARGAIN! 


WHAT A 


True West, Frontier Times, and 
A Gallery of Western Badmen 
for two measly bucks! 


We ate some loco weed, pulled off our 
bridles and are RUNNING WILD! Just to 
introduce you to our magazines, we're turn 
ing our heads so you can steal us blind! 


TRUE 
WEST 








FABULOUS GAMBLER 


(\ i; ie 
oh Ki al Ka 


tore 20 


wh 


FRONTIER 
TIMES 


published 
quarterly 
(4 issues 
per year) 
—25c per 
copy, 12 
issues for 


$3.00. 
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TRUE WEST and FRONTIER TIMES are 
authentic magazines crammed with articles 
and photos on badmen, range wars, Indian 
fights, gold rush, ghost towns, lost mines, 
buried treasures, outlaws, trail drives, fron- 
tier sagas, cowboy and ranch life—they 
portray the REAL THING—they stick to 
the FACTS! 


Where can you buy so much of the very 
HEART of the Old West—AS IT REALLY 
WAS—for ten times the price? 


“A GALLERY OF 
WESTERN BADMEN" 


FREE! 


With Each Subscription 


This is a book of factual 
accounts and photos on 21 
ae famous gunslingers—Wyatt 
Earp, Billy the Kid, Wes Hardin, Jesse 
James, Wild Bill Hickok—twenty-one of 


them! 


SPECIAL! We're making you a "'see- 


what-we've-got" offer of a full year's sub- 
scription to BOTH magazines for two germ- 
laden bucks—and throwing in a copy of the 
BADMEN book FREE—just to get you on 
the prod! It's our last printing on the 
BADMEN book so DO IT NOW while they 
ast! Send $2.00 in bills, check or M.O. 
by hi-lifed giraffe RIGHT NOW to 


WESTERN PUBLICATIONS 
5008-L Austin 31, Texas 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 11] 


“A non-punitive reprimand is issued 
under the inherent authority of a com- 
mander to maintain the efficiency of his 
command or unit as a corrective meas- 
ure and is more anologous to instruc- 
tion than to reprimand. This type of 
reprimand may not be recorded in an 
individual's service records.’’—Ed. 


YOUNG GRANDPARENTS 


Dear Sir: 

In your December issue, there was a 
very interesting letter from a “young 
mother,” Mrs. R. White. We also are 
a military family of 17 years, for which 
we are very proud. 

Our son, Gilbert, Jr., enlisted in the 
Marine Corps in 1958—at that time I 
was 35 years of age and my husband, 
Air Force Captain Gilbert Vander 
Marliere, was 36. Our son, who is sta- 
tioned at El Toro, Santa Ana, Calif., 
has married and will become a father 
in May, he will be 21 years old, I will 
be 38 and my husband, 39. 

We feel quite proud of being not only 
young parents, but also future young 
grandparents. 

Mrs. Gilbert Vander Marliere 
21919 Brent Ct. 
St. Clair Shores, Mich. 


@ Confgratulations.—Ed. 


SSGT RECKLESS 


Dear Sir: 
I was reading the November issue of 
Leatherneck and came across your 


article, “Post of the Corps, Camp 
Pendleton.” Your article was very in- 
teresting except for one misleading fact, 
You stated that SSgt Reckless was 
the mascot of the First Marine Divi- 
sion, which is incorrect. Agreed, she is 
a part of the First Marine Division, but 
she is specifically the mascot of the 
Fifth Marines. 

PFC Russell Lim 
HqCo., 5th Marines 
lst Mar. Div. (Rein), FMF 

Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


@ We were a little “reckless” with our 
facts. Sorry.—Ed. 





SENIORITY TWINS 


Dear Sir: 

We are writing to you concerning 
your article on “Twins” in the De- 
cember issue of the Leatherneck. 

This is the second time that mistake 
has been made concerning twins. The 
first one was made in the October issue 
of Navy Times, but was corrected by 
one of our Women Marines at the 
Depot. Her article correcting this mis- 
take can be found in the November 23, 


1960, issue of Navy Times. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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"Dillon, you lay down a base of fire and 
the rest of us will move up" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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te RECENTLY heard of a Marine 

who bought a dozen sets of the 
old style, light green utility suits which 
he then bleached so he would look 
‘salty’ in contrast to the new darker 
green utilities. He also had in his pos- 
session an old faded and torn helmet 
cover from Korean War days which he 
treasured as a ‘salty’ addition to his 
appearance. 

“TI can also recall the young officers 
and NCOs who in the past soaked their 
emblems in salt water to get the ‘salty’ 
green verdigris appearance. 

“Then there are still the characters 
who break out their beat-up WW II 
boondockers at the first opportunity— 
or who bend their service caps out of 
shape in order to look ‘salty’—or as the 
Commandant recently noted, wear old 
‘salty’ and worn uniforms with faded 
yellow socks. 

“Now this desire to appear like an 
old ‘salty, field soldier’ is a curiqus 
phenomenon in the Marine Corps. It’s 
probably the result of the combat pic- 
tures and war movies which depict the 
fighting Marine as a sloppy, bearded 
character dressed in any combination 
uniform of his choice. The idea has 
been perpetrated that a ‘salty’ Marine 
—and especially the combat Marine in 
the field, should look like someone who 
has been through the mill and is 
exempt from the normal standards 
of uniform and military appearance. 
Sometimes entire units put on this pose 
after a few days in the field. 

“As a matter of fact, the truly ‘salty’ 
well-trained, experienced and highly 
disciplined combat units in the FMF 
during WW II and Korea strove for 
just the opposite effect. True, early in 
the war, on Guadalcanal, we had some 
hard fighting and pretty beat-up and 
bearded units. But by the end of the 
war those same units insisted upon 


shaving, haircuts, proper uniforms and 


correct uniformity of appearance. Af- 
fected ‘saltiness’ which detracted from 
standards of military appearance was 
frowned upon. The fact remains, that 
units which tolerate sloppy. unmilitary 
appearance and loose standards of uni- 
form usage, also usually have low 
standards of discipline and combat pro- 
ficiency. 

“The best type of units insist upon 
high standards of dress and uniform 
appearance at all times. Even in the 
field when uniforms get dirty and torn, 
this is no excuse for not wearing them 
properly and attempting to clean and 
maintain them. It should be a matter 
of unit pride to maintain a high stand- 
ard of appearance at all times. 

“For example, I remember the stories 
of British Guards units which were 
evacuated back to Britain from Dun- 
kirk: Before leaving the ships; they 
shaved, polished their boots, squared 
away their gear and marched ashore 
in the smart manner of the Guards. 
They made no show of being ‘salty’, 
sloppy, field soldiers back from the 
wars. 

“The good Marine and the units with 
esprit and pride don’t try to look ‘salty’ 
—they ‘constantly strive for high and 
correct standards of dress and appear- 
ance at all times under all conditions. 
This is the hallmark of the real pro- 
fessional. 

“There is nothing really ‘saltier’ than 
the unit that has been in the field for 
an extended period—and that even 
though dusty and worn—is in proper 
uniform with squared away equipment, 
spotless weapons and is still moving 
along in step at a sharp cadence. Ma- 
rines aren’t actors—they’re professional 
military men and there is only one 
standard for uniform, neat and military 
appearance; the highest.” END 
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And since doctors estimate that 
one in four of us will develop can- 
cer at some time in our lives, what 
better investment than to learn 
how to guard yourself against it? 
More than a million Americans are 
alive today, cured of cancer, he- 
cause they went to their doctors 
in time. 


For more information, call our near- 
est office or write to “Cancer” in 
care of your local post office. 
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What about recruit training today? What 


kind of Marines are we turning out now? 


by MSgt Clay Barrow 


Photos by 
GySgt Charles B. Tyler 


ful of Marines who comprised 

the landing party of the USS 
Cyane on a sticky Summer day, 115 
years ago. Two months before, an ill- 
advised Mexican government had gone 
to war with the U.S. and, in retrospect, 
had marched blithely down a road to 
national disaster. In two years of hos- 
tilities, the Mexicans, who fought gal- 
lantly—occasionally skillfully—did not 
win a single victory. The treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo cost Mexico more 
than her pride; she lost the vast, rich 
area which is now the states of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. 

But, on 29 July, 1846, the Cyane’s 
Marine’s and Sailors knew only that 
they were to seize and hold the sleepy 
little village of San Diego, the oldest 
settlement in California. And, of course, 
they did just that. ; 

It was not San Diego’s picturesque 
architecture, the legacy of three 
centuries of Spanish domination, that 


if T ALL BEGAN with the hand- 


captivated those seagoing Marines. It 
was the land itself. Only 12 miles north 
of the Mexican border, its excellent 
harbor could, those 19th Century 
tacticians realized, command the Pacific 
approaches of Latin America and serve 
as a port of embarkation for Hawaii 
and the Far East. 

Still, 65 years would pass before the 
Corps returned to San Diego. In March, 
1911, the Fourth Regiment (the first 
regiment to bear that proud designa- 
tion) landed to keep a wary eye on the 
Civil War in Mexico. When order was 
restored below the border, the Marines 
returned to their former duty stations. 
Three years later, another Fourth Regi- 
ment came again to San Diego as a 
result of new Mexican turmoil. This 
unit, destined to be known as “San 
Diego’s Own,” was commanded by the 
legendary Colonel Joseph H. Pendleton. 

Through the recommendations of a 
then-obscure Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 

TURN PAGE 


The four platoons of "Series 2001" massed behind their 12 Dls who, in turn, fell in 
behind (L to R) their IstSgt, Company CO, Series Officer and Gunnery Sergeant 
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On the arcade outside Receiving 
Barracks, a DI met his recruits 


SAN DIEGO (cont.) 


visited the region in 1914, the Marine 
Corps established an “Advance Base 
Station” in San Diego, and has never 
left since. 

In 1916, for $250,000 (we couldn’t 
buy four Ontos for that today) the 
Corps purchased 232 acres of land from 
the city and San Diego threw in another 
500 acres of adjoining tideland known 
as Dutch Flat. Throughout, and after, 
World War I, dredging and filling for 
the Dutch Flat area was in progress 
and it was not until 1919 that the first 
permanent buildings, six barracks, were 
completed. 

In 1921, the various Marine com- 
mands which had been billeted in the 
Balboa Park section, moved into their 
partially completed post. Two years 
later, in a_ little-noticed move, the 
“Marine Corps Recruit Depot for the 
western half of the U.S.” transferred its 
facilities down to San Diego from Mare 
Island. 

The Recruit Depot was but one minor 
component of the new command. Few 
would have guessed that it would ulti- 
mately elbow all other organizations off 
the post and, eventually, give its own 
name to the base. 

Nearly four decades have passed since 
the Recruit Depot came to San Diego. 
Hundreds of thousands (223,000 in 
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World War II alone) of recruits have 
washed its asphalt Grinder with rivers 
of salty sweat and tears, polluted its air 
with mumbled curses, holystoned its 
wooden decks to bone-whiteness. And, 
sometime during the training cycle, each 
man discovered deep within himself 
secret reservoirs of physical and moral 
strength with which to meet each new 
day’s ordeal. 

There will always be those who con- 
tend that San Diego, situated as it is 
within the limits of a 555,000-popu- 
lation city, cannot compare as a boot 
camp with South Carolina’s. The con- 
crete and steel causeway which sepa- 
rates Parris Island’s inhabitants from 
the rest of the human race has had— 
there is no denying—an almost over- 
powering psychological effect on its 
trainees. 

But no San Diego alumnus will buy 
this thought. By what yardstick, they 
ask, do you measure a Recruit Depot’s 
worth? There’s only one answer: by 
the caliber of Marine it produces. San 
Diego, rightfully, can claim that its end 
result has always been at least the equal 
of PI’s. Both have produced a small 


number of duds and “short rounds.” 
But the vast majority have been finely 
machined, uniformly accurate, brightly 
















































In response to their Dls' booming, ‘Everybody outside, on the double," 


polished, high velocity products. 

The nagging question, however, which 
persistently recurs is, ““We cannot sur- 
vive on yesterday’s yellowed press 
clippings; what about Recruit Training 
today; what kind of Marine are we 
turning out now?” 

There is one school of thought which 
boasts, “Our graduate recruit in 1961 
is better qualified—physically, tech- 
nically, any way you want to put it— 
than his predecessor of the past three 
decades.” 

Before you agree or disagree, it might 
be prudent to take a look at boot camp 
of the early 30s. Marine Corps Base, 
San Diego (it would not be designated 
MCRDep until Jan., 1948) consisted of 
only 23 permanent buildings sprawled 
over 676 acres. The recruit might have 
come from one of the Prairie States, or 
from the raw, rough Pacific Northwest, 
or from the awakening Southwest, or 
from a region where the Jose Rod- 
riguezes outnumbered the John Smiths. 
Regardless, he had doubtless felt the 
bony hand of the great depression that 
gripped the land. 

Even in those austere days, San Diego 
was a lively base. Free movies were 
shown thrice weekly. There were facili- 
ties for all major sports as well as a 


recruits of platoons 186 and 187 stampeded out of their Quonset huts 
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large gymnasium where band concerts, 
boxing smokers and dances were con- 
ducted. But none of these (except the 
smokers, in which recruits often partici- 
pated) were for the boot’s well-being. 

He was concerned with mastering 
about 10 military subjects, but he had 
eight weeks to do it. (This seems an 
almost leisurely pace compared to to- 
day’s Recruit Training Syllabus, which 
lists 47 separate and distinct “subjects 
or activities.) The first three weeks 
were devoted to basic indoctrination in 
such subjects as History and Traditions 
of the Corps, and to Drill without, and, 
eventually, with arms. Then came three 
weeks on the rifle range. The final two 
weeks were occupied with bayonet in- 
struction, guard duty, company drill, 
ceremonies, etc. 

Thirty years ago, Recruit Training 
was characterized by its “hazing,” which 
often skirted perilously close to bru- 
tality. No amateur psychologists, in- 
structors didn’t concern themselves with 
whether a recruit came from a broken 
home, or was the simpering result of 
Over-indulgent parents, or if an overt 
act of theirs might fracture the boy’s 
fragile psyche. The problem, starkly 
simple, was: Is this mush-head gonna’ 
cut the mustard? If not, clearly, 
measures had to be taken. The punch, 
the kick, the jab or whack with a stick, 
the verbal filth were all part of the in- 
Structor’s tools of his trade. He used 


A new and increasingly important part of physical 
training involves the use of buckets filled with sand 


them, without malice, with the vir- 
tuosity of a symphony conductor blend- 
ing the various instruments of an 
orchestra. 

For the most part, the instructors 
were uncomplicated men. Chances are 
that not one in 10 had ever heard of 
Shaw, the testy Irish playwright, let 
alone read his powerful line: “It is easy 
—terribly easy—to shake a man’s faith 
in himself. To take advantage of that 
to break a man’s spirit is devil’s work.” 
Yet this, perhaps the most awful of 
their weapons—breaking a man’s spirit 
—they would probably have justified by 
saying, “Sure we do it. We degrade 
him. We confuse him. We humiliate 
him. We take everything away from 
him. And we give him back the Marine 
Corps.” 

The instructors were veterans of 
Santo Domingo, Nicaragua and China; 
many had guarded the U.S. Mail in an 
era of vandalism. Trained in a hard 
school, they passed the same rugged 
training on their successors. 

Many of these men who, by their 
example, molded the DIs of the 1940s 
and part of the ’50s, brought more than 
calculated orneriness and fierce loyalty 
to the Corps to their job. Some, the 
best, utilized only the “training sched- 
ule” carried to exquisite extremes, to 
prod a man to live up to his potential. 
If the assembling of a heavy marching 
order was on the day’s curriculum, they 


A DI explained how to lay out a field marching 
pack as jets warmed up at nearby Lindbergh Field 
































would require a goof-off to assemble 
perhaps 25—at night, under a bunk. As 
each was brought to the DI’s duty room, , 
he would, without examining it, climb 
the ladder to the next deck and casually 
hurl it out a second story window. After 
the first 10 or 15, a recruit could put 
one together which could withstand the 
20-foot fall. 

Called to account for hazing, a re- 
sourceful DI could look a chaplain dead 
in the eye and blandly say, “You say 
Pvt Schlock came to see you, Padre? 
He’s a good lad. Make a fine Marine 
someday. I worried about him for 
awhile—all thumbs, you know. So I 
had him field-strip his weapon inside a 
GI can, with the lid on, and put it back 
together again a few times. Padre, that 
rifle is like a part of that boy now. 
You and I won’t ever have to worry 
about Pvt Schlock in a fire fight if his 
rifle conks out on him. He’ll know how 
to fix it,” 

What an outsider who never under- 
went this hard training can never under- 
stand is that the recruits themselves 
rarely harbored bitterness over these 
incidents. It was, vicariously, a form of 
diversion for all, including the erring 
recruit. 

Too, the unpredictable, impossible-to- 
please instructor’s insatiable demands 
for perfection in all things bred a band- 
ing together of the platoon’s members— 
an esprit de Corps—that only can be 
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SAN DIEGO (cont., 


permanently forged in adversity. 

What manner of men were these in- 
structors and their recruits? One phrase, 
which small minds have distorted, per- 
haps applies to all of them: they were 
men “who found a home in the Corps.” 
Most came with no loyalty and little 
purpose in a world that had been turned 
upside down economically, and the 
Corps gave them a haven and a staunch 
stanchion to cling to. There were 
graduate engineers among their number, 
and illiterate drunkards. And, just as 
any cripple must come to loathe his 
crutch, they cursed the Corps; and, 
cursing it, loved it. On long lonely 
evenings, the older men passed on to 
their juniors the legends (like the USS 
Tuscarora—‘16 decks and a_ straw 
bottom, and the sea horses ate the 
bottom out.”) and lies about Marines, 
ships, ports, hikes, battles and in- 
credibly beautiful Eurasian women. In 
their unceasing quest for military per- 
fection, (and one of the painfully slow 
promotions) more than one man spent 
his Jast tvrc dollars to have his mess 
gear chrome-plated. Still others labored 
a long night away shellacking the tent 
pegs of their shelter halves or pressing 
their shoe laces. 

They rarely married because they 
couldn’t afford to and, as Kipling wrote, 
“single men in barricks don’t grow into 
plaster saints.” Their sardonic motto 
was: “The Corps for more,” to which 
each man gave his own interpretation. 
They expected little and asked for 
nothing. They owed the Corps more 
than it owed them. 

But they paid their debt off in full 
on Guadalcanal, Tarawa and Iwo Jima. 

Time has wrought massive sociologi- 
cal, economic and technological changes 
in the country and the Corps since the 
listless 1930s. It is no longer accurate 
to categorize the current Texas recruit, 
for example, as a lean, raw-boned 
youth. Nor is the Oregon recruit neces- 
sarily a broad-shouldered young giant 
whose leathery palms have wielded an 
ax since boyhood. Great population 
shifts westward have made the area 
west of the Mississippi truly homo- 
genous. So there is, currently, little 
physical difference between the recruits 
who arrive at the respective Depots. 

What has time done to the Depot 
itself? New buildings have been erected 
over the past three decades and older 
ones razed and replaced. But the 
Depot’s maximum acreage has been 
reached; all the land that could be re- 
claimed from the bay has been salvaged. 
Today, the Depot is locked beyond ex- 
pansion by Lindbergh Field on the east, 
Naval Training Center on the west, 

(Text continued on page 22) 
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At Matthews, the men were billeted in pyramidal tents, the first and 





On the Camp Matthews Pistol Range recruits were indoctrinated in 
the intricacies of the Marine Corps’ new two-handed pistol position 
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only time throughout their training cycle they would live under canvas 
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To no one's particular sorrow, a few days after abandoned the eight-man drill shown here, in favor 
this photograph was taken, the Recruit Depots both of the older, less complicated Landing Party Drill 


By some curious alchemy, a “herd of 
turtles” becomes a platoon of Marines 


The transition from the eight-man to LPM drill made The day's activities, accomplishments, frustrations 
Dis break open books to re-learn the new-old drill were recorded (and embellished) in letters home 
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Physical training for recruits begins the morning 
after they arrive at the Depot and, in addition to 


SAN DIEGO (cont.) 


valuable commercial real estate on the 
north, and to the south, by the sea. 

Adequate though they were for their 
time, the recreational facilities of the 
*30s seem primitive compared to San 
Diego’s present diverse, dynamic Special 
Services program. 

But, as with his predecessors, March, 
1961’s, recruit will have precious little 
time for sight-seeing. He will, however, 
have several things going for him that 
older Marines did not. He will be able 
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to attend movies and athletic events 
(with his platoon). His “immediate 
family” may visit him at specified times 
during training. (When their parents 
visit them,” a DI said, “there’s usually 
a pretty, young girl along whom the 
recruit insists is his ‘sister.’ I can’t 
remember ever sitting and holding my 
sister’s hand when I was talking to 
her.’’) 

It was possible for a recruit of the 
30s to go all through boot camp and 
see no more than two or three officers, 
and only clusters of civilians from a 
distance of perhaps 300 yards. With 
today’s emphasis on “officer super- 


the grueling obstacle course, includes hikes, tests, 
morning calisthenics, rifle exercises and bucket drill 
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vision” a recruit may see more officers 
in any given five-minute period than his 
predecessor did in eight weeks. Too, in 
keeping with current policy that there is 
nothing secret (or sinister) about our 
training methods, the Depot’s gates are 





omer 


always open to groups ranging from , 


visiting foreign dignitaries to an in- 
quisitive den of Cub Scouts. Yet, it 
isn’t the male spectators who provide 
the most distraction. “Did you ever,” 4 
DI asked, “try to compete for a boot'’s 
attention with an 18-year-old blond 
bomb in pedal pushers? I lose every 
damned time.” 

The “shock” treatment that typified 
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the old boot camp is still achieved, 
although it is not nearly so obvious. 
One field grade officer, himself a boot at 
San Diego in 1940, commented, “This 
constant bellowing at a man can reach 
a point of diminishing returns. The old 
DI began roaring the instant he took 
charge of his platoon, but it was his 
bite, rather than his bark, that his 
troops dreaded. These boys today know 
that no DI is going to lay a hand on 
them, so they soon become accustomed 
to the noise, and write him off as a big 


windbag.” 
There ate, as of this writing, no 
known windbags at MCRDep. A 


thorough preliminary screening, inten- 
sive schooling and a benevolent super- 
vision ensures that the DI who, in their 
own jargon, “has spent one day too 
long on the grinder,’ does not spend 
another day. The command is as con- 
cerned for its DIs and their careers as 
it is for its recruits. 

The DI, intent on his own problems, 
(e.g., it seems to him as if every other 
sentence he utters to his platoon out- 
doors is drowned out by jet aircraft 
from nearby Lindbergh Field) has few 
moments for self-appraisal. But a 
group of four took time recently and 
their opinions are worth considering. 
‘Tve been saying for years,” one said, 
“that we ought to move boot camp up 
to the boondocks in Pendleton. We'd 
get away from the jets and the other 
distractions. But, when.I think about 
it, I know that smarter guys than I 
must have played with this idea and 
there must be good reasons for our 
staying here.” 

“When I first came aboard,” another 
volunteered, “and saw all the officers 
running around making notes on their 
clipboards, I asked myself, ‘What ever 


happened to the trust and confidence : 


bit? These guys are lookin’ to lock 
somebody up!’ But, seriously, they 
pass on a lot of good, constructive 
criticism—although never in front of 
the recruits. They’ve been a big help 
to me personally.” 

“I go along with the Commandant,” 
said another, ‘‘on this physical fitness 
business. It’s doubly important here. 

“For the first three weeks older DIs 
can do a lot of physical things their 
recruits can’t. But then, when the kids 
round into shape, the opposite is true. 
The command wants a guy with matu- 
tity for this job, but maturity generally 
comes with age. Only thing is, with 
age (he pointed to his legs) the old 
Wheels don’t turn as fast.” 

“I think,” a razor-sharp staff sergeant 
observed, “‘maybe too much has already 
been said and written about DIs. 
Everybody’s an authority on them. I’m 
one myself and I don’t know whether 
we're doing a good or a bad job here 
and at PI. And I don’t think anybody 
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In every recruit platoon there is 
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Before bucket drill was instituted, recruits averaged 51 squat jumps in 
their final physical test; after bucket drill training, the average is 67 


a handful of non-swimmers, but they, 


under the tutelage of special instructors, soon lose their fear of water 
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SAN DIEGO (cont.) 


else knows, or will know for sure until 
the last shot of the next war has been 
fired.” 

Still, Recruit Training, as_ seen 
through the eyes of the DI and the 
hundreds of anonymous dedicated of- 
ficers and men who help him get his 
job done, is altogether different from 
boot camp, seen through the eyes of the 
bewildered, lonesome, thoroughly fright- 


ened 18- or 19-year-old raw recruit. 


The recruit who arrived at San 
Diego’s RR or bus station, or Muni- 
cipal Airport this morning was met by 
a Marine NCO in blues and escorted 
to the Depot. He was billeted in a 
spartan squadbay at the Receiving 
Section where he will remain for about 
a week while his 78-man platoon, and 
other platoons (two or three) of his 
“Series” are being formed. He will have 
heard much about the new life he is 
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To some, the San Diego skyline by night is a reminder that all is well; but to others it only kindles homesickness 


embarking upon from the recruiting 
sergeant and from friends and relatives 
who have served in the Corps. But he 
will undoubtedly find that it’s not quite 
what he had expected. It never is. 

While awaiting the formation of his 
platoon, time will not hang heavy on 
his hands. There are routine ‘house- 
keeping chores” to be performed, cloth- 
ing and personal effects to be mailed 
home, uniforms to be drawn, regula- 
tions to be memorized. He must shower, 
be shorn like a sheep, draw his bucket 
and toilet articles, learn to keep his 
bunk and gear squared away, get his 
teeth x-rayed, his arm punctured and 
learn to march in formation. 

Despite all the shouting, running and 
organized chaos, there will be time for 
letters home, athletic training, attend- 
ance at divine services, and for him 
to take a long look around to see 
what’s going on. 

He will discover, possibly, that his 
series has been assigned to “A” Com- 
pany of the Ist (there are three) Train- 


ing Battalion, and that his company 
commander is Captain Ernest L. De- 
Fazio. These are things he will learn 
through the Corps’ infallible under- 
ground communications system called 
“scuttlebutt.” It will probably trouble 
him later to find that scuttlebutt some- 
times slightly distorts facts in the re- 
telling. He might find, for instance, 
that the handsome officer he’d saluted 
and been told was the Commanding 
General, was really only a Navy chief, 
or that Capt DeFazio doesn’t hold the 
Medal of Honor. 

Every time the recruit glances in the 
mirror, he will seem to himself to be 
getting shorter and weaker while, con- 
versely, every time he looks at his 
Platoon Commander (Senior DI) and 
the two Junior DIs, they will seem to 
get taller and tougher. 

Like an infant suddenly discovering 
the wondrous world around him, the 
recruit’s eye will pick up new sights—a 
platoon in its final week marching with 
machine-like precision; his ear will 
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hear new sounds—a DI’s barked ca- 
dence count and the simultaneous clos4 
ing of 78 rifle bolts; his nose will pick 
up smells that will stay with him the 
rest of his life—the unique, pungent 
odors of tarpaulin, 782 gear and worn 
leather; his fingers will touch new sub- 
stances—cosmoline and _ saddle-soap; 
his taste buds will savor new culinary 
delights—creamed beef on toast at 0430 
—Man! There’s nothing quite like it. 

Then, suddenly, almost unexpectedly, 
he and his platoon will be marched 
away to their company area, their 
“Receiving and Indoctrination” period 
behind them. Ahead will be a 12-week- 
long nightmare. 

To return to the controversial opin- 
ion expressed several pages back: what, 
if anything, will make our 1961 recruit, 
moving into his first day on schedule, 
clearly the superior of his predecessors ? 

Colonel George R. Newton, who 


commands the Recruit Training Regi- 
ment, has his own opinion, and impos- 
ing credentials to back it up. One of 





his first duties as a young second 
lieutenant, some 25 years ago, was at 
PI’s Recruit Depot. “Two things,” he 
said, “give today’s young man the 
edge: the training and the man him- 
self. Our training is infinitely more di- 
verse and thorough today. Likewise, 
the recruit comes to us, having been 
better fed, better housed, better edu- 
cated than ever before. The last is 
most important because experience has 
shown that the best Marine is the 
thinking Marine. As always, he’ll need 
to use his muscles; but he’ll need to use 
his mind too in today’s Marine Corps.” 

Over the 80 training days following 
the Receiving Section week, MCRDep 
will devote 623 training hours, rang- 
ing from a one-hour period on “Char- 
acter Guidance” to 107.5 hours on 
“Marksmanship,” toward the end of 
producing a “basically trained Marine.” 
A stubborn holdover from the ’30s is 
“History and Missions,” which requires 
nine hours. The second largest number 
of hours, 86, behind Marksmanship, is 
devoted to the subject all Marines rank 
first, because it requires prompt physi- 
cal and mental response to orders— 
Drill. (The return of LPM Drill in 
December, 1960, was universally ap- 
plauded by DIs.) 

The third largest number of hours 
is spent on Physical Training. In com- 
mon with trainees of the 30s, recruits 
continue to have their morning calis- 
thenics, rifle drills, obstacle course runs 
and conditioning hikes. An additional 
refinement, instituted a few years back, 
is the Physical Test, administered at 
the beginning, middle and end of 
training. 

San Diego has also instituted still a 
sixth form of athletic activity which 
bids fair to become Corps-wide in 
scope, the now-famous “Bucket Drill.” 
It occupies 20 hours of the 65 devoted 
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to PT. Developed by the Depot, and 
still used exclusively by them, it re- 
quires only the recruit’s bucket, filled, 
over the training cycle, with ever in- 
creasing amounts of sand. Twelve dif- 
ferent exercises (unfortunately their 
names—‘“Lateral Deltoid Raises’ and 
“Concentration Curls’’—are not nearly 
as simple as their principles) have been 
developed which require the recruit to 
use muscles he didn’t realize he had. 
Bucket Drill’s major contribution is 
not alone in its own inherent benefits. 
Imposing statistics have been compiled 
to show how, since its inception in 
July, 1959, it has greatly increased the 
recruit’s capability of performing all 
the exercises in the Physical Test. 
(Errant recruits of the ’30s and ’40s 
often, as punishment, were made to 
run down to the bay and return with 
their bucket loaded with sand, ‘“with- 
out,” their DI warned, “spilling a 
grain.” Many an oldtimer will ‘Tsk, 
tsk”” when he reads that the sand-filled 
bucket has now become respectable.) 
MCRDep’s training cycle is divided 
into four phases: Phase I includes the 
processing period and the first three 
weeks of basic training. Phase II is 
one or more weeks of mess or police 
duty. With these behind him, the re- 
cruit enters upon Phase III, the one 
most thoroughly enjoyed (if you dare 
use such a word)—three weeks at the 
Rifle Range. Camp Calvin B. Mat- 
thews, all 577 acres of it, is located 12 
miles north of the Depot. It has been 
in use since the 1920s but will, under 
present plans, be closed in 1965 and 
re-located at Camp Pendleton. It will, 
indeed, mark the passing of an era. 
Here the recruits are billeted in tents 
and, beginning on the lowly, boring 


School Range, work their way up to 
“Big E” 
page 
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A series of four platoons mustered outside the base theater for their 
final formation as their families and friends waited to congratulate them 











Welfare and morale 


T ONE TIME or another, 
throughout the course of 
an enlistment, nearly every 

Marine will make his way to the issue 
window of the Special Services section 
of his unit to draw recreational equip- 
ment. He’ll have a wide variety to 
choose from, for Special Services car- 
ries a line of equipment ranging from 
aluminum boats to volleyballs. 

The Special Services Branch, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, operating out 
of Henderson Hall, Arlington, Va., is 
made up of five major sections: Ath- 
letic; Education and Information; Sup- 
ply and Fiscal; Mess; and Recreation. 

Colonel L. N. Holdzkom, Branch 
Head, and Lieutenant Colonel C. E. 
Cornwell, Assistant Branch Head, are 
responsible for coordinating the five 
sections and maintaining direct liaison 
between the Branch and other depart- 
ments of Headquarters Marine Corps. 

Supply and Fiscal, headed by Major 
J. B. Stribling, is probably one of the 
more appreciated sections in the entire 
branch, for it is through Supply and 
Fiscal that Marines are able to get the 
equipment they want through their 
parent organization. The supply unit 
of the section develops quality stand- 
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PECIAL 
ERVICE 


ards and specifications for all athletic 
and recreation equipment, supplies and 
clothing carried in the Marine Corps 
Supply system. 

When the section is notified by the 
inventory control point of the Stock 
Fund that an item in the fund needs 
to be replenished, the item is reviewed 
and any new developments, or im- 
provements, are incorporated in the 
item’s specification or purchase de- 
scription. Maj Stribling forwards this 
information to the Marine Corps Sup- 
ply Activity, Philadelphia. 

These specifications are incorporated 
on an invitation for bid form and sent 
to various jobbers or manufacturers 
having knowledge of the specific item. 
Specifications, in the case of a baseball 
cap, state that there will be a certain 
type of sweatband, so many rows of 
stitches in the visor, that the cap will 
be made of a certain material, dyed a 
specific color, contain so many ventila- 
tion holes, and (believe it or not) that 
a bow will be placed in the rear of the 
cap, inside—on the sweatband. 

When the companies which manu- 
facture the desired item submit their 
samples to the Supply Activity, Phila- 
delphia, they are immediately turned 


are the Branch’s responsibilities 





over to the Material Testing Labora- 
tory, which puts them through a series 
of tests to determine if the product will 
meet the required specifications. 

Cap material is put on strength test 
machines which indicate how good the 
cloth is. Another machine tests the 
seams of the fabric to ensure maximum 
holding power. An inspection deter- 
mines whether the sweatband is prop- 
erly stitched inside the cap, if the bow 
is on the band, if the hat is adequately 
ventilated and whether sunshine will 
cause excessive fading. 

After the materials have been tested, 
and a laboratory report written on 
them, they are returned to the Supply 
Activity, which, in turn, writes a full 
report and sends it to Maj Stribling. 
The major then recommends a com- 
pany to be awarded the contract. How- 
ever, if the laboratory finds that the 
items tested do not measure up to the 
standards prescribed, the samples are 
rejected. Specifications and bid re- 
quests are then sent to other companies, 
until the desired standards are met. 

Contracts are awarded to the com- 
panies which furnish the best merchan- 
dise at the lowest cost to the govern- 
ment. 
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Col L. Holdzkom, Branch Head, receives periodic briefings (opposite 
page) from his section heads and _ assistants. 


by SSgt Thurlow D. Ellis 


They're interested in 


supplying Marines with the best possible recreation equipment (above) 


The section deals with two types of 
contracts in connection with procure- 
ment of recreation and athletic type 
items carried in the stock fund. One 
specifies that the items purchased will 
be shipped to the supply centers at 
Barstow, Calif., and Albany, Ga. Com» 
mands needing the items carried by 
these two activities requisition them 
from the stock activity which is nearest. 

The second type of contract directs 
that the manufacturer ship the re- 
quested items directly to the requesting 
field stock command. There are seven 
different requesting stock commands 
involved with this type of contract: 
Marine Corps Supply Center, Albany, 
Ga.; Second Force Service Regiment, 
Camp Lejeune, N. C.; Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va.; Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot, Parris Island, S. C.; 
Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
Calif.; First Force Service Regiment, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif.; and Marine 
Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif. 
All other commands fall under the jur- 
isdiction of one of the previously men- 
tioned supply points. If an attached 
command needs items, it requests them 
from the supply point command, which, 
in turn, requests the equipment from 


the Supply Activity, Philadelphia. The 
Supply Activity then sends delivery 
orders to the manufacturer, who, after 
filling the order, ships the equipment to 
the stock activity which originated the 
request. 

This type of contract, known as an 
Open End Contract, is usually awarded 
for items which should not be stored 
for long periods of time, such as tennis 
balls and golf balls. Contracts are 
awarded annually. 

Manufacturers bid for the contracts, 
but are protected by a minimum and a 
maximum quantity to be purchased. 
With these figures, the bidder is able 
to determine approximately how many 
items he will have to furnish. This 
helps him to arrive at an acceptable 
price on the merchandise. 

Up-to-date records are kept by the 
Supply Activity, so that when a certain 
item reaches a pre-determined level, 
new invitations for bids can be sent out. 
This way, the level is never depleted. 
By the same token, it is never main- 
tained for so long that the stock loses 
its value or intended purpose. 

More then 100 items of recreational 
and athletic equipment (such as foot- 
balls, baseballs and uniforms) are car- 


ried on the Marine Corps Stock Fund 
List. 

The other type of athletic and recrea- 
tional items (aluminum boats, pool 
tables, gymnasium _ sets, outboard 
motors, television sets, pianos, sail- 
boats, radios, hobbycraft sets, shuffle- 
board tables, ping pong tables and 
radio phonos) are all part of the Ap- 
propriated Stores Account (ASA). 
These items are procured centrally by 
Headquarters Marine Corps and sent 
directly to the using unit. If, while in 
use, the items are damaged, it is the 
responsibility of the command to either 
repair or replenish them. 

All ASA-type items are allotted to 
units on the basis of authorized per- 
sonnel strength. For example, if a com- 
mand has 600 authorized personnel, it 
is eligible for one 14-foot aluminum 
boat for every 100 men or portion 
thereof. If the command numbers from 
600 to 3000 personnel, it rates one boat 
for every 175 men or portion thereof 
above 600. 

The Supply Section of the Special 
Services Branch buys only the best of 
equipment for the minimum amount of 
money. Often the equipment is even 
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SPECIAL SERVICES (cont.) 


better than that required for college 
and professional sports. 

Another department which is of great 
importance to the morale of personnel 
is the Mess Section. Contrary to the 
implication of its name, it is not con- 
cerned with food rations but, rather, 
with social activity through the 
medium of clubs. 

Major D. D. Sisson, Head, Mess Sec- 
tion, is responsible for the overall co- 
ordination of the club and mess activi- 
ties, in addition to being a member of 
the Marine Corps Mess Fund Board, 
as the Fund’s Custodian. 

The Mess Section maintains statistics 
regarding income and expenditures of 
the Club and Mess activities and main- 
tains the composite Insurance Program 
for all Marine Corps nonappropriated 
funds, less Marine Corps Exchanges 
and Reserve Recreation Funds. Also, 
the Section prepares, originates, or im- 
plements regulations and_ directives 
governing the overall operation of these 
activities. 

Marine Corps clubs and messes, as 
we know them today, began as a result 
of a directive issued by James D. For- 
restal, then Secretary of the Navy, in 
1944. 

The Commissioned Officers’ messes, 
Staff Noncommissioned Officers’ clubs, 
Enlisted clubs and Hostess Houses are 
established for the primary purpose of 
furnishing meals, lodging, refreshments, 
recreation and fellowship to Marine 
Corps personnel and their dependents. 

When they’re transferred, married 
Marines often rely upon Hostess House 
facilities, where available, to quarter 
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Going native on Saturday night is one of the best 
known ways of getting with the program, especially 
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their families while arrangements are 
being made for either on- or off-station 
housing. 

In one major aspect—entertainment 
—all enlisted, NCO and staff NCO 
clubs and Officers’ messes (open) are 
alike. They all contain, or may con- 
tain, recreational facilities which in- 
clude television rooms, snack bars, 
dance facilities and refreshment bars. 

One might consider the Marine 
Corps’ various clubs and messes as 
being comparable to a civilian country 
club—originated for persons with simi- 
lar interests, backgrounds and social 
desires. When a new club or mess is 
established, a letter from the com- 
manding officer to the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps, requesting authori- 
zation for establishment, must give all 
the particulars and justification for a 
club or mess at his command. This 
letter must contain such information as 
to give the Mess section a complete 
picture of the scope of operations. 

One of the requirements for a club 
or mess is the availability of land (al- 
ready held by the Marine Corps) where 
the activity could be built. If there is 
a building which can be used, that in- 
formation must be included in the 
letter. The commander must also give 
the strength of the unit and an estimate 
of how many men of the organization 
will utilize the activity. 

In the event financial assistance is 
requested to commence operations of 
a newly established club, mess or 
hostess house, or money is needed to 
keep the old one in operation at a 
standard consistent with the command’s 
needs, the commanding officer may sub- 
mit a letter to the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps, requesting that funds be 
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when the schedule consists 


made available from the Marine Corps 
Mess Fund. 

Both interest-free loans and/or out- 
right grants are made from this fund 
to club, mess or hostess house activities 
when approved by the CMC. All loans 
are normally repaid to the Marine 
Corps Mess Fund over a period of 16 
quarters (four years). 

Grants are given to clubs where the 
possibility of their paying back a loan 
would cause a financial hardship, thus 
defeating the purpose of such an enter- 
tainment outlet. A grant may, in some 
instances, exceed a loan in amount. A 
certain command may need $5000 to 
build a small club, but one which would 
financially be capable of paying back 
the loan. In this case, a loan would be 
made. Another command, however, 
might need $5000 to build a club, and 
be faced with the prospect of bearing 
a financial hardship if the money had 
to be repaid. In this case, an outright 
grant could be made to the command 
after a board has reviewed the amount 
needed, the moral factor involved and 
the proposed plans. 

If no interest is charged on loans, and 
grants are not repaid, how does the 
Marine Corps Mess Fund continue to 
operate? 

The answer is—assessments. 

Assessments are made of all messes, 
hostess houses and clubs regardless of 
whether they have received a loan or a 
grant, and whether they have a pending 
loan or have paid back their obligation. 
These assessments are for one and one- 
half percent of the gross sales of certain 
convenience facilities, and 25 percent of 
the net profit on slot machines located 
overseas. On July 1, 1961, however, 


these assessments will be reduced to 
one percent on specified sales, and to 
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10 percent on the “slots.” 

There are 17 Commissioned Officers’ 
messes (open) located throughout the 
Marine Corps. This figure includes four 
messes located beyond the continental 
limits of the United States. 

Staff NCO clubs are twice as numer- 
ous as (open) messes. There are 34 
taff Clubs in the Corps, of which nine 
are outside the U. S. 

Commissioned Officers’ messes 
(closed) are located aboard 24 different 
commands, of which five are beyond 
CONUS. 

There are 27 Enlisted clubs in the 
Marine Corps, 12 of which are located 
in overseas areas. 

Officers’ messes (open) provide social 
and recreational facilities for commis- 
sioned officers of the Marine Corps on 
active duty, officers in a _ transient 
status, and attached officer personnel. 

Officers’ messes (closed) are exactly 
that—closed to anyone who does not 
hold a membership to the mess, or is 
not extended privileges of the mess. 

Hostess Houses administered by the 
Mess Section can be found aboard five 
Marine bases and _ stations: Camp 
Pendleton, Calif.; Camp Lejeune, N. C.; 
Marine Corps Air Stations, El Toro, 
Calif.; Cherry Point, N. C.; and Marine 
Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. All other 
Hostess Houses in the Marine Corps 
are operated by the Exchange Branch, 
independently of the Special Services 
Mess section. 

The Exchange Branch also operates 
some clubs for Marines, but again, 
these are not a responsibility of the 
Mess section. 

If a swimming pool, bowling alley or 
other recreational facility were to be 
installed in a Mess Section club, then 
the facility would be the responsibility 
of the Mess Section, via the unit com- 
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Whether it's a minor touch-up, or a major repaint shops are available to off-duty personnel at nearly 
job, Special Services-operated garages and paint 






































































Excellent golf courses are found aboard all major posts and stations. 
In many instances, these courses are far superior to local fairways 
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all of the posts and stations throughout the Corps 



























Be he an old salt, or new recruit, one of the greatest moral boosters 
to Marines today is the Hostess House, like this one at Parris Island 
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SPECIAL SERVICES (cont.) 


mand and the club which installed the 
recreational outlet. When the same 
facilities are installed elsewhere on a 
base, other than in a club, then the 
facility becomes the responsibility of 
the Exchange Branch. 

The third section of the Special Serv- 
ices Branch is the Athletic Section, 
headed by Major J. K. McCreight. This 
section is concerned with supporting 
command effort in achieving maximum 
participation in athletics through a 
program consisting of self-directed, in- 
tramural and post and station sports. 

Although the athletic program within 
the Marine Corps is primarily a com- 
mand responsibility, it often becomes 
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There are 27 Enlisted clubs in the Corps. 
one, which serves Marines in Kodiak, Alaska, are located overseas 





Twelve of them, like this 


intra-Marine Corps as well as inter- 
service. Sometimes it becomes even 
national in scope. In this connection, 
the athletic program is coordinated with 
the other services, the National Ama- 
teur Athletic Union (AAU) and the 
Pan American and Olympic Games 
Committees. 

Maj McCreight represents the Marine 
Corps on the _ Interservice Sports 
Council, nine National AAU Commit- 
tees and 12 United States Olympic 
Committees. In addition, all arrange- 
ments for Marine Corps participation 
in international competition are handled 
through the Athletic Section. The sec- 
tion drafts and coordinates the area and 
All-Marine Corps athletic champion- 
ship programs, indicating the events to 
be included, host commands and sub- 







sequent interservice and national com- 
petition in which Marine Corps teams 
and personnel participate. 

Close liaison with host commands is 
required because rules of play, facili- 
ties, 
coordinated. Designated host com- 
mands are responsible for actually 
conducting the championship events, 
while awards and other financial sup- 
port are furnished by Headquarters 
Marine Corps. 

The complexity of the vast overall 
program might best be illustrated by a 
recap of the 1960 program. In that 
year, the athletic program consisted of 
11 championships for men and three 
for Women Marines. In addition, Ma- 
rine Corps teams and_ individuals 
participated in four interservice cham- 
pionships, four national championships 
and seven Olympic Games Trials 
events. Finally, eight Marines repre- 
sented the Corps and the United States 
in Olympic Games in Rome, Italy. 

On numerous occasions, the Marine 
Corps has been requested to make 
available outstanding athletes for State 
Department-sponsored tours in connec- 
tion with the People-to-People and 
Cultural Exchange programs. In this 
respect, the Marine Corps was repre- 
sented this past year on tours through 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, Greece, Iran, 
Turkey, France, Belgium, Ireland, 
Switzerland, Germany, Finland, Africa 
and the Far East. 

A program of the scope just described 
is not without its problems. However, 
the conduct of this sound athletic pro- 
gram cannot help but further strengthen 
the reputation of the Marines for com- 
petence and aggressiveness, whether 
engaged in sports or combat. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hazel E. Benn 
heads the fourth section of Special 
Services, Education and Information, 
which is concerned with the education 
of military personnel, the education of 
their minor dependents, and the infor- 
mation program which is an integral 
part of individual training. It is the 
responsibility of this section to see that 
the Marines are given every opportu- 
nity to further their education while in 
the service. These programs for the 
education of Marines range from ele- 
mentary schooling through graduate 
work. Some courses are taken on off- 
duty time at local schools on campus, 
or the schools may offer courses on the 
base. 

The Marine Corps pays part of the 
tuition in some cases. In the State of 
California, education is provided free 
through the 14th year. 

More than 40 colleges and universi- 
ties participate in the higher education 
program by offering both high school 
and college courses, as well as_ the 
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United States Armed Forces Institute 
(USAFI). A large testing program is 
also available through USAFI. All 
formalized service school training is 
evaluated in terms of civilian credit. 

Minor dependents of Marines serving 
in foreign countries receive their edu- 
cation through Overseas Dependent 
Military Schools, operated by the U. S. 
Army, Navy and Air Force, or bilingual 
schools operated locally. Tuition is 
paid for by Headquarters Marine 
Corps. In addition, the section is con- 
cerned with the construction, operation 
and maintenance of three Continental 
U. S. dependents school systems. These 
schools are located at Marine Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va., Marine Corps 
Base, Camp Lejeune, N. C., and at the 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris 
Island, S. C. Combined, the three sys- 
tems instruct more than 5000 students 
in two high schools and three grammar 
schools. Funds are provided by the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. 

The information program with which 
the section is concerned is “internal” 
information, and is a required part of 
individual training. The Marine Corps 
philosophy is that ‘A good Marine is 
a good citizen.” Therefore, he must be 
kept abreast of necessary information 
which will make him a well-informed 
citizen Marine. Much of the material 
sent to the field is published by, or 
purchased by, the office of Armed 
Forces Information and Education, 
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One of the featured programs each year in sports 
circles is the Quantico Relays, which hosts teams 
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Department of Defense. 

The Education and Information sec- 
tion of Headquarters Marine Corps is 
the Commandant’s liaison agency be- 
tween the Department of Defense and 
Headquarters Marine Corps, to ensure 
that all materials (pamphlets, films, 
posters and the like) are given appro- 
priate staffing prior to their completion 
so that when they are distributed to the 
field they have Headquarters’ stamp of 
approval for use in training. 

Topics covered are world policies, 
national policies, citizenship and Code 
of Conduct training, information on 
Democracy vs. communism and orien- 
tation for troops going to foreign 
countries. 

One important facet in this program, 
apart from training, is the Absentee 
Voting’ Program. This program facili- 
tates liaison with the Department of 
Defense Voting Office so that all Ma- 
rines and their dependents who are 
eligible to vote can be made aware of 
their rights, and will be encouraged to 
exercise this American privilege. 

The fifth and final section is the 
Recreation Section, headed by Major 
R. J. Randolph, Jr. It is the responsi- 
bility of the Recreation Section to pre- 
pare and promulgate instructions con- 
cerning the establishment, operation 
and maintenance of recreation pro- 
grams. 

Based on recommendations of field 
commands, ali requests to establish 
new programs within the Special Serv- 


from more than 50 colleges, universities and clubs, 
service and civilian, throughout the United States 
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ices program, or to authorize participa- 
tion in unusual activities such as bull- 
fighting, stock car racing, etc., are 
received by this section, and are for- 
warded to appropriate staff offices. 
within Headquarters Marine Corps to 
determine the legality of the program, 
benefits derived and claims arising 
from injury or death. 

When all aspects are resolved at this 
section and, based on the approval of 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
the section prepares the necessary cor- 
respondence pertaining to the request 
and amplifies the necessary instruc- 
tions. Individual case files are retained 
on each program. 

If a new organization is established 
by the Marine Corps, one of the recrea- 
tional, and educational, outlets re- 
quested is the establishment of a basic 
collection, or augmentation of an exist- 
ing collection of books, for a library. 

The section also assist in the formu- 
lation of an annual request for appro- 
priated funds in connection with Ma- 
rine Corps libraries and the USO Camp 
Show Program within the Armed 
Forces Professional Entertainment 
Branch, Department of Defense. 

Money for library book procurement 
is based on an average of 80 cents per 
man, per year. This seems like a small 
sum for a year’s time, but when this 
figure is multiplied by the strength of 
the Marine Corps, it amounts to thou- 
sands of dollars. If, for example, the 
Marine Corps’ (continued on page 82) 
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Leathernecks 


ALL-MARINE 








Pe 
Paul Ward, San Diego's big tackle, won a berth on the 1960 team as 
a result of his outstanding performance throughout the entire season 
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by GySgt George Cushman 


Official USMC Photos 


EATHERNECK’S __ All-Ma- 

rine football team for ’60 

is the result of selections 
made by the coaches of the three major 
teams which competed for the All- 
Marine football title won by Quantico. 

The coaches, all Marine captains, 
Denis Horn, Camp Lejeune; Wil Over- 
gaard, Quantico; and Hans Jacobsen, 
San Diego, picked a fleet-footed back- 
field, run by a sharp quarterback 
working behind a stout line. Quantico, 
the top Marine team, and National 
Service Football Champion, placed five 
men on the team, with San Diego’s 
runner-up eleven gaining four berths. 
Camp Lejeune placed two men on the 
team. 

Tom Maudlin, who was the Sea 
Service Player of the Year, was a 
unanimous choice for quarterback. 
The former University of Southern 
California star led his Quantico team 
to an impressive 8-2-0 record. The 
only two losses suffered by Quantico 
were to the University of Detroit and 
Xavier University, both top  small- 
college elevens. 

The versatile halfback, King Dixon, 
of Quantico, was also a unanimous 
choice. Dixon, last year’s Most Valu- 
able Service Player, was nosed out of 
1960’s Sea Services’ Award by his 
teammate, Maudlin. Dixon averaged 
more than seven yards per’carry dur- 
ing the year and caught 15 passes for 
better than 250 yards. In the Leather- 
neck Bowl game against San Diego, he 
was a one-man show, scoring four 





(Text continued on page 34) 
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LEATHERNECK'S ALL-MARINE TEAM 


QB RAV cold Loe eecctcne ara he as eee ea Tom Maudlin, Quantico 
MERE eonievarcie oe w iscio te lavohatihl a ieucou sy ote sualene ie tanenenee ee King Dixon, Quantico 
BE oa iS ie Shia Oe PW Re Ee ee tee Billy Martin, San Diego 
Beg Rk he Sl acre etna tg Bob Marshall, Quantico 
Vie teeisvesecs axis Volomarenehoietein shtrele aletem nade ete Joe Losack, Camp Lejeune 
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| eee ree en TT er SE a Paul Ward, San Diego 
| ere see neeucTe ees Be herons fav Ae ees Saat ....Art Anderson, San Diego 
, eae OA a Rea ere ....Pete Winebrake, Camp Lejeune 
ROT omer ated rads tac ial ete ee iene oie etacsialeueneie ame Donn Carswell, San Diego 
Be aeeP Suen fois ees ast ee ee ee eee ....John Yohn, Quantico 





Tom Maudlin, Quantico quarterback, masterminded 
the East Coast team to the All-Marine championship 








Marshall Hollingshead, an end, scored Quantico's 


last TD in the championship game at San Diego 
TURN PAGE 33 





LOSACK, Camp Lejeune 
End 


ALL MARINE (cont.) 


touchdowns and passing for a two- 
point conversion. This was Dixon’s 
last year as a player for Quantico. 

Probably the fastest man on the 
dream squad is San Diego halfback, 
Billy Martin. He was the top ground 
gainer for the Devildogs, averaging 
close to eight yards per carry. Martin 
played his college football at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and was a 1959 
draft choice of the Chicago Bears. 

Rounding out the backfield on the 
All-Marine aggregation is Fullback 
Bob Marshall, Quantico. The former 
Kansas University star was the batter- 
ing ram of Quantico’s high scoring 
offense. At Kansas, Marshall was an 
All-Big-Eight honorable mention in 
1956 and 1958. 

Veteran Marine gridder, Joe Losack, 
was another unanimous choice at one 
end position. Losack, who played 
college ball for the University of Texas, 
and two years at Quantico, was an 
outstanding performer with the Camp 
Lejeune eleven during the past year. 
This is the third time he has been 
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MARSHALL, Quantico 
Fullback 





MARTIN, San Diego 
Halfback 


named to the All-Marine Team. 

Former Mississippi State University 
great, Marshall Hollingshead, was the 
other nominee for an end_ position. 
Hollingshead capped a brilliant year 
by catching a pass for Quantico’s last 
score in the championship game at San 
Diego. 


Tackle 


San Diego furnished both tackles for 
the Leatherneck 1960 team. Art Ander- 
son, a four-year player at the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, excelled all year on both 
offense and defense. Another repeater 
from last year’s All-Marine Team, he 
is under contract to the Chicago Bears. 
The big tackle missed the final game 
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ANDERSON, San 
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YOUN, Quantico 


SWELL, San Diego 


Guard 


because of a leg injury but was still a 
top choice on the basis of his season’s 
play. 

Big, fast, and experienced Paul Ward, 
the other San Diego tackle, received his 
college training at Washington’s Whit- 
worth College. He, too, was named to 
last year’s team. In addition to his 
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DIXON, Quantico 
Halfback 


football talents, he excels in track with 
the shot put and hammer throw. 

Camp Lejeune’s Pete Winebrake 
holds down one of the guard positions 
on the All-Marine Team. He was the 
mainstay of Lejeune’s line all year. 
During his playing days at Wilkes 
College in 1958, he was named ‘Most 
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WINEBRAKE, Camp Lejeune 


Guard 


Valuable Lineman.” 

Filling the other guard position is 
Donn Carswell, a veteran of four 
years’ play at Stanford. The San 
Diego lineman was a_ second-team 
selection for the 1956 All-Coast Team 
and an honorable mention for All- 
American honors. 

John Yohn, stalwart Quantico center, 
anchors the All-Marine line. The 
former Gettysburg College star was 
hindered by a leg injury late in the 
season, but turned in his usual per- 
formance in the championship game. 

Coaches Horn, Overgaard and 
Jacobsen all sent in nominations for 
second and third teams. Men like San 
Diego’s Jim Lorenz, Nick Germanos 
and Al Hall (All-Marine in 1957-58- 
59), Camp Lejeune’s Mel Anderson 
and Ron Cherubini, and Quantico’s 
Howie Coughron, Jim MHardin and 
Brian McNeeley, along with many 
others, rate high on the list of top 
service football players. Leatherneck 
Magazine salutes those selected, and 
all other Marine players who made 
1960 one of the best football seasons 
in a long time. END 
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{COME DOWN 
HERE AND START 
OVER AGAIN RIGHT 
ANYBODY CAN DO 
/T ONE-HANDED 





















FINISHIN’ THE 
STEP-UP TEST, / 
GOT TH/S AWFUL PAIN 
/N TH' BASE O' MY SPINE 
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At Marine Barracks, the 
security sections are far-flung; 


one detachment is stationed 20 





miles from the main Navy base 


A torii-supported bell, reputed to have come 
from the USS Midway, was tolled for colors 
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by GySgt Mel Jones 
Photos by 
GySgt Rod Ayers 


IME WAS when a couple of 
hundred Marines stationed 
at Norfolk were billeted in 

a rather plush hotel. For many years, 
the privates and corporals were as- 
signed individual rooms. In _ typical 
hotel fashion, many of the rooms were 
billed ‘with bath,” so there was hardly 
any waiting for an early morning lather. 
And, if the privacy seemed unbearably 
lonely, there was a spacious front porch 
where a “resident”? could mingle with 
the other “guests.” 

Unfortunately, luxury bowed to prog- 
ress and the Marines didn’t live 
“happily ever after” in their hotel. In 
1941, Marine Barracks, U. S. Navy 
Base, Norfolk, moved to its present 
brick barracks and ‘rooms for one” 
were replaced with “squadbays for all.” 

The present barracks’ area could be 
called a “city within a compound,” 
signifying the rather astonishing facili- 
ties available to the Norfolk Marines. 
Other such commands may have a 
barber shop, exchange and chow hall in 
the same building with squad bays, but 
how many also boast a _ 200-seat 


NORFOLK 


A nighttime exposure of the Navy Base's main gate 
recorded the headlights of outbound traffic crossing 


theater and snack bar facilities for 150 
people? 

The huge building which houses the 
base’s 380 Marines is called, in Naval 
circles, T-28. It’s a combination living 
quarters, business center and _ social 
hub, worthy of a deck-to-deck inspec- 
tion. 

The Barracks’ ground floor is, pri- 
marily, the business district. Here are 
located the offices of sections which 
will be explained later, the barber shop, 
the exchange and mess hall. Each of 
these functions is larger than a person 
expects in a barracks command. 

The exchange, for example, is about 
half the size of a drill hall and its 
equipped with practically everything 
found in major exchanges; snack bar, 
tailor shop, laundry (special one-day 
service, if desired) and barber shop. 

Domenick “Nick” Iannaccone’s four- 
chair tonsorial parlor may not supply 
the bulk of exchange proceeds, but it 
does spotlight,a personality: Nick. 

Back in 1923, Nick was a corporal 
stationed at the hotel. Against his will, 
at first, he was designated the barracks’ 
barber. Then he married a Norfolk girl, 
got out of the Corps and applied for 
a job... as the barracks’ barber. He’s 
had the job since and today he bosses 
two other barbers with the Italian 
dialect he’s had since he came to this 
country from Naples in 1912. 


He is, by way of a collateral duty, the 
unofficial barracks historian. 

Just down the passageway from 
Nick’s shop is the mess hall, notable, 
because, like all the command’s func- 
tions, its business is on a surprisingly 
large scale. 

To say that SSgt John Hill’s five 
cooks and nine messmen turn out more 
than 4000 meals a month may not raise 
any eyebrows in food service circles. 
What is surprising, however, are the 
chow hall’s “fringe benefits.”’ There is, 
for example, a ‘round-the-clock coffee 
mess open to all hands, and, as an 
added shot of work, the cooks coffee- 
and-sandwich each guard relief before 
it’s posted. Then too, if the weather is 
especially bitter, jugs of coffee are sent 
out to the posts. 

If the troops ever decide to take 
exception to SSgt Hill’s menu, they can 
tromp up to the barracks’ second deck, 
the command’s social center. That’s 
where the snack bar is located and the 
spot where a man can order everything 
from beer and pretzels to a full-course 
steak dinner. A mighty popular spot, 
the snack bar is filled nightly, and most 
of the clientel wear Navy blues. 

As an exchange function, the ‘“‘restau- 
rant” is controlled by First Lieutenant 
James B. Murtland, III, and GySet 
George Hoffman. 

Around the other side of the building 
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railroad tracks and (right) inbound taillights of cars 
already across the tracks. Norfolk has nine gates 
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Col William Capehart (L) and LtCol Fred Mix checked the Marines’ 





quarterdeck, hub of the security watch. LCpl J. Whalen was on duty 


NORFOLK (cont.) 


—but on the same deck—is a night spot 
run by First Lieutenant Matthew 
Cooper, the command’s collateral duty 
Special Service officer. It’s a movie 
theater seating 200 which, because the 
prices are reasonable (10¢ a head), is 
also filled every evening. During the 
day, the theater is often used as a 
classroom. 

The third and fourth decks are living 
quarters, although the upper floor con- 
tains a three-target small-bore range. 

Because, you can only get so much 
into one building, there are a few lesser 
structures on the compound. One of 
them is a gym with the usual Special 
Services gear, plus a three-lane bowling 
alley. Others contain a maintenance 
shop, MT section (without vehicles, 
since the Marines use Navy trucks) 
and washers and dryers, free for at- 
tached personnel. 

Those are the facilities offered to 
Norfolk’s Marines. They are extensive 
for such a command. But, then, the 
Norfolk Regulars have rather extensive 
commitments. 

Security claims the bulk of man- 
power on and off the base. On-station, 


GySgt M. Zello and LCpls J. 


audited 
40 


service record books 





M. Kelly (L) and C. L. Jones > 


these duties fall to the Main Guard 
Section, easily the largest single unit 
at the Barracks. 

Duty in the guard section could be 
summed up by stating that the men 
regulate five 24-hour gates and four 
“racket” entrances, so-called because 
they are in operation only long enough 


























to handle morning and evening traffic, 
And then there are two inside posts; 
sentry duty at 5th Naval District head- 
quarters and at a classified spot. 

Such a summation, however, doesn’t 
take the full routine into consideration, 
There are other time-consumers such 
as daily guard school, prisoner chasing, 
field days, honor guards, inspections 
and months of “running guard.” 

The latter is a problem just recently 
solved by the barracks. Because of a 
lack in manpower, all of the guards 
alternated “four on and 12 off,” a rou- 
tine which is more hellish than it 
sounds at first. When a man is on such 
a schedule, he never has more than 
eight hours of liberty at one time 
because he must be back at the com- 
mand four hours prior to assuming 
post. 

It may not be a record, but the 
Norfolk Marines pulled such duty from 
last May to this past January, when the 
manpower level expanded to allow the 
usual two platoon guard shift. 

The Barracks’ main guard is headed 
by Captain Charles Solomen, and he is 
assisted by MSgt M. W. Fritz and 
GySgt B. L. Haynie. 

There are a couple of other security 
sections which work off-station, namely 
the brig guard and the Armed Forces 
Staff College detachment. Both are 
resident outfits; the personnel reside at 
the brig and college. 

The brig is located about five miles 
from the main base area while the 
college is approximately three miles in 
the other direction. Personnel-wise, the 
brig rates 88 men under First Lieu- 
tenant John Harms and SSgt John 
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Slocum. Internal security at the college 
fic, calls for 30 men, commanded by First 
sts; Lieutenant John Buckley and GySgt 
-ad- Richard Wolfcale. 

That’s the extent of guard details at 
mer Norfolk; the jobs of 291 of the 380 
10m, Marines stationed there. But there are, 
uch as you’ve probably deduced, a couple of 
ing, large non-security units attached to the 
—_ command. 

The Individual Clothing Section is 
ntly one. And if there was ever a section 
of a loaded with bosses, the clothing unit is 
ards it. Operationally and technically, the 
nee section is headed by the Supply Center 
= at Albany, Ga. Administratively, the 
uch Barracks has_ control.  Tactically, 
rae FMFLant bosses the supplymen. The 
aa outfit is responsible to the Commander, 
re Naval Base, for security and to the 

Naval Supply Center for maintenance 
the and utilities. 
alk You can usually get pretty fair odds 
the on which command is calling when the 
es warehouse phone rings. 

Immediate working orders are issued 
d by Captain Hulon Smith, the section’s 

1 oic 

pe Primarily, this unit supplies clothing 
support to Corps organizations in the 

rity Hampton Roads area. The bulk of 

rely customers are seagoing detachments 

aie from ships tied up in the Norfolk area. 

ai The clothing section also provides 

er mount-out materials for FMFLant. 

The final off-station Barracks outfit 
See is the rifle range, located about 20 miles 
the from the base. Essentially, the range 
: in is used by local Marine commands, 
the although its 39 targets have been 
eu- peppered at one time or another by men 
ohn from all the services, except the Air 

Force. 

First Lieutenant Fred Mount com- 

mands; GySgt C. W. Barnhill assists 

as range NCO. 
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become file cabinet problems to GySgt 
Michael Zello. He’s the barracks’ admin 
chief and, as such, SRBs every man 
attached to the command, and quite a 
few others who merely pass through. 

During any month, GySgt Zello’s 12 
clerks will process more than 400 record 
books. Most, of course, belong to Ma- 
rines operationally assigned to the 
Barracks. There are others, however, 
bearing names of men who are in school 
in the area, who are being transferred 
from a ship’s detachment to another 
base, or who are on emergency leave 
from any spot in the Atlantic-Mediter- 
ranean network. 

Directly above GySgt Zello is SgtMaj 
Brown L. Mims, the Barracks’ sergeant 
major. 

The commanding officer is Colonel 
| William Capehart, whose 25 years of 
| Corps experiences have resulted in the 
| unshakable philosophy that all Marines 
























LCpl Charles Andrews and PFCs James K. Habern and Charles B. 
Seder prepared to change the guard at the Staff College entrance 


All these sections, on-station and off, 
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Riot gun and pistol familiarization firing was held at the nearby Naval 
Air Station, The Marines maintain their own range for record firing 
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NORFOLK (cont.) 


should be professionals and _ not 
amateurs. Being a “pro” isn’t a matter 
of time in service to Col Capehart. The 
word “attitude” is the CO’s yardstick, 
and it’s applied to career men as well 
as first-enlistees. 

Born in Norfolk, raised in North 
Carolina and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, the colonel 
was fitted for his first uniform in 1935, 








after enlisting just a few miles from 
Parris Island. 

He was an EM for two years; then 
he was commissioned and began a 
series of commands which reads like 
a travelogue. At one time or another, 
Col Capehart has been stationed at 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Quantico, Parris 
Island, Camp Lejeune, Washington, D. 
C., Dallas, Texas, Okinawa, Japan and 
aboard the USS Wyoming. 

There are a few other spots he has 
visited, but they couldn’t be properly 





The Exchange, located within 
€ the Barracks itself, is larger 
than usual for a small command 


identified as posts or stations. They 
were beachheads, carrying the names 
of Guadalcanal, Saipan-Tinian and 
Okinawa. He finished those assign- 
ments with a Purple Heart and Bronze 
Star. 

Add to all this the officers’ courses at 
Quantico, a field artillery school, an 
air war college and a correctional ad- 
ministration course at George Washing- 
ton University and you _ begin to 
understand why Col Capehart demands 
professionalism. 

The Barracks’ exec, Lieutenant 
Colonel Fred J. Mix, is another Marine 
with a wealth of experience. 

Entering the Corps in 1940, he gradu- 
ated with the first officers’ candidate 
course out of Quantico and almost 
immediately found himself in the 
infantry as a platoon leader. 

In 1941, LtCol Mix left the 1st Bat- 
talion, Fifth Marines, to enter the 
parachute school at Lakehurst, N. J. 
He went to the Pacific as a Para- 
Marine and, like the other parachutists, 
landed at Bouganville over the 


beach with the Third Division. 





aa en 


Rifle Range instructors set a 
fishing line, using one of four 
boats owned by the barracks 


Although the drill hall is always 
busy, heavy security schedules 
keep sports within the command 
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LCp! James Trull and PFC 
Fred J. Votte strolled down + 
one of Norfolk's main streets 


When the Para-Marines were dis- 
banded, the colonel joined the Fifth 
Division, excursioned onto Iwo and 
earned a Bronze Star and Purple Heart. 

Since World War II, LtCol Mix has 
pulled duty in Japan; Pt. Magoo, 
Calif.; the office of Chief of Naval 
Operations; FMFLant; Quantico; Oki- 
nawa and Honolulu. 

That, then, is the story of the Norfolk 
Barracks. The workload is a bit heavier 
today, but, in general, it’s not too 
different a story than it was back in 
the days of the hotel. Of course, 
present-day Norfolk Marines. don’t 
have to listen to wiseacres cracking 
jokes about “those bellboys down at 
the hotel.” END 


A drum and bugle corps, comprised of Marines paraded at Virginia Beach last Summer. All the 
from both the Norfolk and Portsmouth Naval Bases, men were volunteers who practiced on their own 
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SAM THE BEARD (cont.) 


down on the deadly insect. 

“Here,” he said to the hag, offering 
her his canteen, “drink.” 

She grasped the can eagerly and 
tilted it to her lips. Sam The Beard 
unsheathed his knife and cut the roots 
which had tangled around the woman’s 
skinny ankle. She pulled her foot loose 
and lay, for a moment, exhausted on 
the ground. 

“You all right?”” Sam asked. 

“Me good, now,” the hag croaked. 
“Flower Of Night thanks you.” 

“Flower Of Night?” 

“That is how I am called.” 

“Where'd you learn to 
English?” 

“Many Americans come. I learn.” 

“‘Mabbe you know where we can find 
Charlemagne.” 

“I do not know. No one knows. If 
I knew, I would reward you by telling 
you.” 

“Reward me?” 

“You have saved my life. You must 
be rewarded.” 

“Forget it.” 

“No, bearded one, you have given me 
my future years; I will do the same for 
you.” 

“Well, that’s nice of you, old flower, 
but I’m about the healthiest Marine on 
this black island. I’m lookin’ forward 
to livin’ a long time—even without 
your help.” 

The crone stood up and hobbled a 
few experimental steps. “I go now,” 
she said, “but you come back here 
when the moon is full. That is when 
the potion is strong. ...” 

“What potion?” 

“The potion to bind the spell.” 

“You’re wastin’ your time. I don’t 
need your poison.” 

“IT would not poison the man who 
gave me my life. I offer, instead, the 
charm of living your life at whatever 
age you choose.” 

“Why don’t you take the stuff your- 
self?” 

“It works only at life’s midway point. 
You are forty. The charm will take a 
day from your age for every day you 
live.” 

“You mean that tomorrow I'd be a 
day younger instead of a day older?” 

“Yes.” 

“And in five years from now?” 

“You will be thirty-five.” 

“In thirty years I'd be. . . I’d look like 
hell in this uniform if I was only ten 
years old!” 

“You have nothing to fear; the charm 
will work both ways, but we must 
decide on a symbol to turn the spell 
around.” 

“Yeah. 


speak 


It’s always good to know 


where the brakes are before you put 
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the truck in reverse.” 

The crone hesitated a moment, scru- 
tinizing the huge Marine before her. 
Then her eyes seemed to glow. “Your 
magnificient beard,” she said, “will be 
the symbol.” 

“My beard?” 

“While you wear the beard you will 
grow younger. When you shave it off 
you will grow older. Raise another 
beard and the years will again drop 
from your age.” 

Sam The Beard roared with raucous 
laughter. “Old crow,” he said, ‘you 
should bottle the stuff and make a 
fortune.” 

“Laugh, bearded fool,’ she said in 
contempt, “but you will come back 
when the moon is full... .”. Then she 
turned and hobbled away into the dark- 
ness of the jungle. 

One by one, Sam’s patrol came 
stumbling back to the tree where he 
waited. When they had all assembled, 
he chewed them out for their stupidity 
and led them back to the compound. 

In the weeks that followed Charle- 
magne was killed, and the stray guer- 
rillas were either mopped up or chased 
back into the hills where, leaderless, 
they caused no more trouble. Patrols 
were a seldom thing, and Sam The 
Beard found plenty of time to con- 
template the promise of the old hag. 
Voodoo, he told himself, was something 
no sane man believed in. Still, the idea 
of growing younger and older at will 
had a prankish appeal. Suppose the old 
crone was telling the truth; suppose 
the spell would work. . . . The more 
Sam The Beard thought about the 
operation, the more interested he be- 
came in its possibilities. If he left 
Haiti and grew to be as old as the hag 
herself, he’d never forgive himself for 
not, at least, having taken a chance on 
the old hag’s offer. 

Two nights later, a full, harvest moon 
hung like a pale, orange ball over the 
jungle. Sam The Beard left the com- 
pound unobserved and made his way 
silently and cautiously to the large 
tree where he had first found the old 
crone. He sat down, lit a cigar and 
listened to the whine and chirping of 
the insects around him. Several minutes 
later he was startled by a light tap 
on his shoulder. He turned and saw 
the crone behind him. 

“I knew you would come,” she said 
simply. 

“What’s in the jug?” Sam asked, in- 
dicating the small gourd in the crone’s 
knobby, right hand. 

“It is the potion. You need take only 
several swallows.” 

“How do I know it ain’t gonna turn 
me into a zombie?” 

“You don’t know,” said the crone. 
“You must trust me.” 

“You got all the details worked out?” 


“Everything. All that remains is for 
us to bind the spell.” 

“OK. Gimme the jug.” 

The crone broke the neck of the 
gourd, shook it several times and held 
it up to the moon. “It is ready,’ she 
said. “Drink.” 

Sam The Beard eyed the proffered 
gourd with a wary look, then took it 
and lifted it to his lips. The first 
swallow shook him from his toes to his 
black ‘beard. It burned his tongue and 
throat and seemed to sizzle as it 
touched his gullet. He gasped and 
tried to regain his breath. 

“Another swallow,” urged the crone. 
“The second will be easier.” 

“It couldn’t be worse,” said Sam The 
Beard as he took another long draught. 
The crone had been right. It went down 
easily, burning rather pleasantly in 
his stomach. 

“More,” screeched the crone. “More!” 

But Sam The Beard had already 
gulped another swallow. Suddenly the 
crone and the jungle seemed far away. 
Sam tried to speak, but the words 
came out garbled and low. He looked 
up at the moon just as it slid behind 
a dark cloud. At that moment, Sam 
The Beard slid with it, into an abyss of 
thick, smothering slumber. 

Three days later, Sam woke up 
in a hospital room in the town of 
Grande Riviere. All attempts to 
awaken the drugged gunny had failed. 
With the exception of a dull headache 
there were no after effects from the old 
crone’s potion. Sam The Beard, how- 
ever, was having a difficult time figur- 
ing whether the crone had been real—or 
a nightmare. If the doctors expected 
cooperation from Sam, they were in 
for a decided disappointment. Their 
questions went unanswered. Their 
diagnoses revealed nothing. Eventually, 
Sam was released from the _ hospital 
and his records showed only that he 
had been found in the jungle in a 
coma and had awakened with a slight 
headache. Sam returned to the detach- 
ment and, several months later, was 
sent back to the States for assignment 
to Eighth and Eye in Washington. 

In the ten years which followed, Sam 
The Beard pulled duty wherever the 
Corps was sent to quell national or 
international troubles. He guarded the 
U.S. Mails, chased bandits in Nica- 
ragua, and became a familiar figure 
escorting beautiful women around Bub- 
bling Well Road in Shanghai. He had 
forgotten about his Haiti duty until 
one morning he awoke with the realiza- 
tion that it was his fiftieth birthday— 
and that he had not one single gray 
hair, that his face had lost all its 
wrinkles and that he could outmarch 
and outfight any twenty-five-year-old 
Marine in his outfit. Sam cut a hur- 
ricane’s swath to his mirror. He looked 
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ten years younger! 

For a momeni,. panic seized him. 
Time to shave off the beard? Time to 
start growing older again? Hell, no! At 
least, not just yet. A few days of 
thoughtful consideration would make 
little difference. That damned old hag, 
he thought. She had really rewarded 
him—or had she? Well, plenty of time 
to think it over. In the meantime, there 
were all those beautiful dolls. Just 
waiting. 

Shanghai duty, in those days of ’27, 
with the war lords making fire every- 
where by rubbing two chopsticks to- 
gether, and American property in 
danger, wasn’t as bad as the newspapers 
would have had the U‘S. citizen believe. 
Parties and legation festivities flour- 
ished in spite of the threat from the 
north. 

Sam The Beard had acquired a huge 
white horse and rode the streets of the 
International Settlement in regal 
splendor. In short, he was too busy 
having a fabulous Oriental good time 
to think about the future. He kept his 
beard for another four years. 

But the end came like a Boche artil- 
lery barrage. Sam picked up orders 
for 23d and Constitution in the Nation’s 
Capital. On the ship, bringing him back 
to the States, he decided to shave off 
the beard and let himself get a few 
years older. Sam cut himself several 
times in the process but when the 
straight razor had severed the last 
whisker, the cherubic countenance 
which stared back at the fifty-four- 
year-old Marine made him want to 
hide in the hold of the ship. He cursed 
old Flower Of Night and vowed to get 
even with her the next time he got to 
Haiti. 

It was little wonder that when he 
reported in at 23d and Constitution, 
wearing five rows of ribbons, six hash- 
marks and carrying a seabag stenciled 
Nicaragua, Vera Cruz, Belleau Wood, 
Soissons, Meuse-Argonne, Haiti and 
Shanghai, they locked him up. 

“He says he’s Sam The Beard,” said 
IstSgt Mike Harrigan. “But all them 
ribbons and hashmarks just don’t look 
good on a_ twenty-five-year-old kid. 
Somethin’ is wrong.” 

Major Adam Tuttle smiled wryly. 
“Are his papers in order?” 


“Yes, Sir. Couldn’t look more 
official.” 

“Six hashmarks, sergeant, mean 
twenty-four years of service . . . and 


you say he looks twenty-five?” 

“I know that, Sir, but if he enlisted 
in the Corps twenty-four years ago at 
the age of seventeen, he’d be forty-one, 
wouldn’t he?” 

“Maybe he is. Bring him in.” 

Sam The Beard was a squared-away 
Marine when he walked into Maj Tut- 
tle’s office. He was courteous and 


retained a sharp military bearing 
throughout the interview which netted 
Maj Tuttle only the barest scraps of 
information. The man’s name was 
Samuel Jones; he was a gunney ser- 
geant; he had enlisted in 1904; he had 
earned all the ribbons he was wearing. 
In reference to his age, “I guess I just 
look young, Sir,” he said. 

“Take him back and lock him up,” 
said the major. 

That afternoon, Maj Tuttle paid a 
visit to Marine Headquarters where he 
found that a Samuel Jones had, indeed, 
enlisted in the Corps in 1904. A hurried 
conference between a Navy doctor, a 
chaplain and a worried colonel in the 
personnel department resulted in a de- 
cision to hold a board to question the 
“impostor.” In the meantime, the doc- 
tor would give him a physical, the 
chaplain would talk to him and the 
colonel would try to locate two or three 
former commanding officers of GySgt 
Samuel Jones. The board hearing was 


set for the following afternoon. Abso- 
lute secrecy was the by-word. 





At 1400 the next day, two generals, a 
colonel, Maj Tuttle, the doctor and the 
chaplain sat in judgment on Sam The 
Beard. 

“You are aware,” said General Herk- 
ameyer Sprock, “that this is 1932. In 
1914, a buck sergeant called Sam Jones 
served under me in Mexico. Do you 
claim to be that man?” 

‘Ves. Sir,” 

“Then, perhaps you can tell me the 
name of the horse I rode in Vera 
Cruz.” 

“Oh, you didn’t ride a horse, Sir. You 
were a captain, then, and you rode a 
one-cylinder motorcycle. ‘Herky, the 
Demon,’ they called you, Sir. And if 
memory serves me, you were proud of 
the title. I remember, once, Sir, you 
came around the corner of Montezuma 
and Cortez, and skidded into a tamale 
stand. I helped you with the cycle 
while you gave the vendor two dollars 


and thirty-seven cents, claiming it was 
all you had. But I remember that you 
held back a sawbuck in your wallet. 

Despite the serious overtones of the 
hearing, laughter rocked the room. 
General Winslow Dooley, the chairman, 
rapped for order. ‘Well, Herky,” he 
asked, “is the gunny telling the truth?” 

“He is,” said the red-faced general. 

“Ah, ha,” said Gen Dooley. ‘Now 
then, Gunny, do you remember serving 
with me?” 

“Yes, Sir,” said Sam The Beard. “I 
was with your outfit when we crossed 
the Meuse on foot bridges made of 
matchsticks. That was on the Marine 
birthday in 1918. They were shootin’ at 
NS an. 25 

“That’s enough, Gunny,” said Gen 
Dooley, hurriedly. 

“But, Sir, I was there when you lost 
your footing and fell into the shallow 
mud flats on the other side and Pvt 
Ringold pulled you. .. .” 

“T said, that will do!” 

There were restrained smiles on the 
faces of the other board members as 
Gen Dooley continued. ‘I am adjourn- 
ing this board for further consideration. 
The gunnery sergeant will be released 
and consider himself a_prisoner-at- 
large. I wish to confer with you gentle- 
men in private.” 

Sam The Beard never knew what 
transpired at that private discussion. 
But, after a report from the chaplain 
that Sam had appeared to be sincere 
and truthful in all his claims, and a” 
report from the Navy doctor that Sam 
was indeed a twenty-five-year-old man 
by virtue of tests on his heart, arteries, 
lungs and texture of skin, it had been 
decided that this individual, whoever 
he was, would have to remain a Marine 
Corps secret—a Headquarters secret— 
since nc one could come up with a 
logical explanation for his existence. 

In an interview with the Comman- 
dant, Sam The Beard offered no expla- 
nation for his youthful appearance. “I 
guess I just look young,” he said. 

“You’re holding something back,” 
said the Commandant. “I can’t make 
you talk, but I can ask for your co- 
operation—first. I can take other 
measures if I find them necessary... .” 

At the suggestion of the Comman- 
dant, Sam The Beard agreed to wear 
only those ribbons he had earned in the 
last five years. He agreed to wear only 
two hashmarks. He also agreed to keep 
his mouth shut about Mexico and 
World War I. 

For the next ten years, transferring 
Sam The Beard was a Headquarters 
headache. For Sam, it was also a night- 
mare. He found himself at posts and 
stations even the Corps, itself, must 
have forgotten—until they thought 
about Sam. (continued on page 83) 
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AUL PENDER will probably 
fight the winner of the Ray 
Robinson-Gene Fullmer 

match to clear up the question of who 

is ‘World’ Middleweight Champion, 
but it will be a long time before he 
forgets the ‘Paddington Express,” 

Terry Downes. 

Pender and Downes, both former 
Marines, met head-on at the Boston 
Arena, January 14, and Pender success- 
fully defended his title in a bloody (all 
of it Downes’) battle, billed as the 
match to decide “the middleweight title 
holder recognized in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Europe, the Halls of Mon- 
tezuma and along the Shores of 
Tripoli.” 

The champion, who served as a 
Marine aviation mechanics instructor 
from May, 1952, until May, 1954, 
floored the young challenger from Eng- 
land in the first round, but it was his 
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Pender (R) retained his title with left and right 
jabs to Downes' head. The challenger bled freely 





from cuts over his right eye and on his nose. 
The ref stopped the fight during the seventh round 


Pender vs. 


Two former Marines met head-on at the Boston 


pin-point jabs in the second round 
which proved to be Downes’ undoing. 

A notorious bleeder throughout his 
fight career, Downes was cut on the 
bridge of his nose and around his right 
eye in the second round. In the third 
and fourth, he bled freely and Pender 
relentlessly banged away at the open 
wounds. 

Between the fourth and fifth rounds, 
Dr. Francis Wixted, the attending phy- 
sician, examined the cuts, but allowed 
the fight to continue. The game little 
Britisher stunned Pender with some 
furious in-fighting during the third 
round. After a right and a left landed 
squarely on Pender’s jaw, Downes 
drove him into the ropes. Pender re- 
covered and continued to give Downes 
a lesson in boxing. 

Between the sixth and_ seventh 
rounds, Dr. Wixted again checked 
Downes’ cuts and told Referee Bill 


Connolly to stop the fight if Downes 
started to bleed profusely again. Al- 
though Downes continued to force the 
fight, Pender found the mark again in 
the seventh, and the referee stopped 
the contest after 57 seconds had elapsed. 
It marked the end, probably, of Downes’ 
ambition to become the World middle- 
weight king, unless he finds a remedy 
for his tendency to be cut. It also 
proved that Pender can adapt his style 
to whatever kind of fighter he meets. 
Never considered a “good mixer,” he, 
nevertheless, punched it out with 
Downes and came away unmarked. 

Before the bout, Downes was confi- 
dent, and didn’t mind telling anybody 
within earshot that he could handle 
the champion. Even as he stepped into 
the ring, he was predicting that he 
would “put Pender away by the 10th 
round.” 

This was typical of his career as a 
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by GySgt George Cushman 


Photos by 
SSgt Russell W. Savatt, Jr. 





Pender's handlers raised his gloves in the traditional manner after he 
had TKO'd the game British challenger. The champion was unmarked 


Downes 


Arena for one version of the Middleweight crown 


fighter. He had come to the United 
States to visit his sister, who had been 
critically injured in a bus accident in 


Baltimore. He joined the Corps there 
in 1954. 
After recruit training at Parris 


Island, he was transferred to Quantico, 
and, though he had fought in the 
amateur ranks in England and Balti- 
more, he developed his free-swinging 
style while he was a member of the 
Marine Corps Schools boxing team. 

During the Golden Gloves tourna- 
ment in Washington, in 1955 and 1956, 
he was the talk of the amateur boxing 
world. He fought his way to the finals 
in the 1955 Gloves, only to be beaten 
by Lawrence Barrett, a Navy man who, 
the same year, won the All-Service 
welterweight crown. 

In 1956, he returned to the Golden 
Gloves and walked off with the title 
after a memorable slugfest with Rudy 


Sawyer. It was a unanimous decision, 
but close—a second-round knockdown 
decided the match. Terry was named 
the best military fighter in the tourney 
that year, and his Marine buddies car- 
ried him from the arena on their 
shoulders. 

To this day he wears his Marine 
trunks, with a scarlet and gold robe, 
plus scarlet shoes and socks, whenever 
he fights. 

Downes returned to England in 1957 
and won the Empire middleweight title 
in 1958, after only 20 fights. 

He became one of the most popular 
fighters in England, and was _ nick- 
named “The Paddington Express.” 
Prior to his Boston fight, which was his 
first pro match in this country, he de- 
fended his title once in 1959, and, in all, 
scored 20 knockouts in winning 24 of 
his 30 pro fights in England. All of his 
setbacks were the results of cuts around 


the eyes. Today, at a distance, he 
appears to be a young, clean-cut high 
school boy rather than a leather-sling- 
ing knuckleduster, but, upon closer ex- 
amination, the scar tissue from the 
numerous operations on his face belies 
that first impression. 

Paul Pender, the champion, is the 
exact opposite of Downes. The soft- 
spoken, Boston native goes about his 
business in such an unassuming way 
that it usually throws his opponents 
off guard. 

He joined the Marines in 1952. Al- 
ready a pro, he couldn’t compete in 
service matches. After he left Parris 
Island, he was transferred to Cherry 
Point where he assisted in coaching the 
Air Station boxing team. 

When he was graduated from avia- 
tion mechanics school at Jacksonville, 
Fla., in 1953, Pender was assigned to 
the Marine (continued on page 86) 
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A squad of Reservists topped Mill Mountain, with 
Roanoke spread 1000 feet below. The engineers, 


HERE are, occasionally, some 
strange sights and sounds 
around the conservative city 

of Roanoke, Va. Listening to 125 men 
building a lake at one o’clock on a Sun- 
day morning is odd enough, but when 
the workers suddenly drop their shovels 
and surveying equipment, grab rifles 
and machine guns and begin shooting 
at each other, then any well-adjusted 
citizen can be expected to hide his wife 
and kids and prepare to do battle. 
Not so in Roanoke, however. When- 
ever the bulldozers grind to a stop and 
the rifle cartridges begin to pop, a 
Roanoke-ite usually comforts his wife 
with, “Go back to sleep, honey; it’s the 
Marines taking Mt. Catawba again.” 
What happens at Catawba will be 
explained in detail a bit later, after 
the introduction of the unit which is 


the military pride of the mountain 
community. 
The 5th Engineer Company is as 


ingenious as a private trying to stay 
off mess duty. It can tear down a forest 
or repair a child’s toy. It hosts teen- 
age dances and wins the city bowling 
championship. It lays mine fields and 
plants flowers. In fact, there’s not much 
the engineers can’t do .. . except, per- 
haps, hold Mt. Catawba for very long. 

Even historically, the 5th Engineers 
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could never be described as prosaic. 

The Reservists first “opened” their 
32-year run in Roanoke in 1929 when 
the 402d Company became the first 
Corps Reserve company in Virginia. 
It had that recognition, but little else; 
the first Summer camp was made with- 
out uniforms. 

Later the same year the clothing 
arrived, but so did a_ redesignation. 
The 402d became a company of the 3d 
Battalion, Twentieth Marines. But, no 
sooner had the stationery been re- 
printed than the Roanoke unit picked 
up a different titlk—an MP company 
attached to the Sixth Reserve Brigade. 
Then, before the company clerks had 
become used to the military police 
heading, the unit was redesignated once 
again. It became a part of the 5th 
Reserve Bn. in 1930 and, fortunately 
for the bewildered Reservists, remained 
as such until 1940. 

That year, the outfit was switched to 
a heavy weapons company and at- 
tached to the 23d Reserve Bn., the last 
Reserve unit organized before World 
War II. 

The Reservists were activated in 
1940, shortly after being told they were 
weapons personnel, and spent the re- 
mainder of the war years triggering 
slugs down lands and grooves on vari- 


whose training center is located at the foot of the 
mountain, practice tactics in the surrounding hills 


ous Pacific islands. 

The engineers seem to have settled 
in Roanoke, in 1947, when the 16th 
Engineer Co. was organized. Three 
years later, the Marines were at Pen- 
dleton, being activated into the Regular 
Establishment. 

In 1952, the 5th Engineers formed 
around the Korean vets and the com- 
pany began to be the talk of the town. 
Perhaps that’s not the correct term; 
today’s Roanoke-ites don’t exactly talk 
about the engineers . . . they rave about 
them. 

Primarily, the citizens point out how 
the unit has become an integral part of 
the city. To the townsfolk, 5th Engi- 
neers isn’t where men work off military 
obligations; it’s an outfit which has 
helped develop the city. 





It’s an enviable reputation for any 
Reserve unit and one which has been 
brought about by several factors: the 
Roanoke men in the Sth want the city i 
to grow and, being engineers, they have 
the equipment and skill to foster the 


development. 
Here’s a  how-to-succeed-as-a-Re- 
serve-unit list of community-Marine 


activities: 

March of Dimes: Annually, during 
January, the unit turns its center over 
to the polio foundation. Teen-age 
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The 5th Engineer Company is known for its versatility 












































and for its spirit of cooperation toward the community 


eservists 


by GySgt Mel Jones 





Photos by 
GySgt Rod Ayers 


dances are held every Friday night, 
with all proceeds turned over to the 
March of Dimes. 

Harvest Festival: Another annual 
event which transforms the training 
center into an exhibition hall. Spon- 
sored by the Junior League and the 
Roanoke Council of Garden Clubs, the 
exhibits show the latest in local home 
and personal fashions. A ladies’ fash- 
ion show, incidentally, is usually con- 
ducted in the center’s carpentry shop. oe 2 * 
Besides being Roanoke’s largest civic 
affair, the festival has affected the Ma- 
tines in another way. The Garden 
Clubs of America donated hundreds of 
plants and flowers to the Marines, and 
supervised the planting. In season, the 
center grounds somewhat resemble the 
Versailles gardens. 

Telethon: The Cerebral Palsy foun- 
dation uses the drill hall for an annual 
telethon, and the men as members of 
the show. 

Red Cross: The I-I staff has been 
cited for the past three years for the 
amount of blood contributed. 

Search and Rescue: Because of the 
steep surrounding mountains, the 5th 
Engineers averages two search calls a 
year. The last rescue involved a troop 
of Boy Scouts which had marched far- 
ther than it had intended. The Marines 
found them in three hours. 

Sports: On any given night, the drill 
hall will be used by Little Leaguers, 
practicing basketball while high school 
cheerleaders rehearse on the sidelines, 
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The Church Pennant heralded 
Sunday services, conducted in a 
the center on drill week ends 
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scout camp. Would the engineers build 
the “‘camporee”’ area? 

Would they? 

The phone had hardly hit its cradle 
before the ’dozers began coughing. The 
camping site, called Vesperland, has 
been the unit’s primary engineering 
chore for the past three years. Land 
has been cleared, lumber cut from felled 
trees and then used to_ construct 
bridges, a pier and comfort stations. A 
natural amphitheater has been carved 
from a hillside and roads have been 
gouged out of the woods. To complete 
an ideal camp site, the engineers 
molded a lake. Vesperland, located 12 
miles from the city, is in use today by 
Scouts from more than 100 troops. 
There’s still some work to do and, when 
they finish the actual construction, the 
Marines plan to maintain the area. 

The mountain overlooking Vesper- 
land is called Mt. Catawba, Virginia’s 
most highly assaulted hunk of hill. 

For many reasons (one of them being 
the distance the Reservists travel to 
attend training), the engineers decided 
to hold all-night drill this past Sum- 
mer. Instead of reporting in Saturday 
and Sunday, they mustered Saturday, 
worked throughout the night and se- 
cured Sunday morning. 

Most of the labor, naturally, took 
place at Vesperland, where the Reserv- 
ists could attain a wealth of MOS 
training. But there was, the CO noticed, 
a decided lack of general military edu- 
cation. Mostly, it was confined to out- 
door lectures, held while the men rested 
from work. Not only was there not 
enough time for GMST practice, but 
the men, possibly tired from the labor, 
had a habit of nodding off at times. 

Something peppier than talking was 
needed. So Mt. Catawba became a 


training aid. Consequently, at one in, 
the morning, shovels and saws were 


dropped, troops were  platoon-ized, 
issued blank ammo, and it was “Ca- 
tawba, here we come!” All Summer 
long, squads and platoons maneuvered 
against each other—by the manual—up 
and down 1300-foot Catawba’s slopes. 
It became routine . . . after the first 
time. 

The area in those parts is sparsely 
settled, still the racket of a couple of 
hundred weapons carries some distance. 
So, the first night some of the residents 
were up, Paul Revere fashion, before 
the first squad had fired a full clip. As 
one citizen later mused, “I heard an 
invasion and, friend, if I didn’t already 
live in the hills, I’d have taken to ’em.” 

The Marines had official permission 
for night maneuvering, but some didn’t 
get the word. Among those who didn’t 
were six carloads of deputy sheriffs who 
careened into the campsite, almost de- 
molishing a platoon which was forming 
on the road. 





There followed a tense few seconds, 
but after explanations and gusts of 
relief from the deputies (the Marines, 
after all, had more than 200 rifles), the 
eternal assault on Catawba continued. 

When cold weather set in, work and 
maneuvering at Vesperland slowed 
down, and the Reservists trained back 
at the center once more, and on the 
usual Saturday-Sunday cycle. 

When all the field equipment re- 
turned from the campsite, the training 
center once again resembled a flowered 
jungle in front and a steel jungle in the 
rear parking lot. Engineers, being what 
they are, are loaded with gear. 

If the 5th ever decides to parade its 
wealth, it might start big with the 
three ’dozers (two of them crane- 
equipped), follow up with the grader, 
track-mounted crane, 25-ton lowboy 
and a five-ton dump truck, then trail 
off with the lighter stuff. The latter 
includes a weapons carrier, two “six- 
bys,” a jeep and a dozen or so trailers 
for generators, welding units, etc. A 
smash finish would be the assembled 
100 feet of pontoon bridge, with Sgt 
Brewster racing “Sayonara” back and 
forth across it. 

To use all this equipment, the 5th 
musters four platoons, or a total of 
125 men. 

The combined headquarters and serv- 
ice platoons carry the bulk of person- 
nel; 41 Reservists. During training, 
they are busy at administrative, supply, 
MT, or armory problems. Six of. the 


ee 


The group shown discussing "Sayonara" are Maj Gleason, Capt 






men, however, might be out dipping 
hoses into brooks. They’re the water 
purification specialists. 

Perhaps the only unit which doesn’t 
get to manhandle the equipment is the 
recruit platoon. There are anywhere 
from 12 to 20 Reservists in this group, 
all of them waiting for six months 
active-duty training. For most, it will 
occur after the school year. 

Most of the recruits’ time is spent 
trooping and stomping in the parking 
lot, under the martyred stare of SSgt 
William Slusher. SSgt Slusher is the 
company’s senior DI, an apt man for 
the job. He was a DI at PI while on 
active duty, then switched to field recon 
work. His favorite topics of conversa- 
tion: UDT principles, his $3000 gun 
collection and public relations in town. 

The 5th’s two other platoons are 
straight-shot engineer groups, each 
broken down into heavy equipment 
and construction sections. 

Bossing the platoons are two men 
whose personalities are as harmonizing 
as raindrops on a rooftop. An observer 
gets the feeling that Major John Glea- 
son, the engineers’ CO, and Captain 
Joseph Thompson, the I-I, could be 
stuck in a bunker for days and both 
of them would be planning parallel 
means of getting out. In simple terms, 
they think alike. 

Maj Gleason’s career began in rather 
an odd fashion; he spent months as a 
private in civilian clothes. That was in 
1942, when he enlisted while attending 
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Thompson, MSgt Childers, Capt Reynolds and IstSgt Manthey 
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PFC Kenneth Laughon and other water purification specialists added 


diatomaceous earth to river water to filter solids in the drinking tank 


ROANOKE (cont.) 


the University of Richmond. The 
Corps allowed him to finish his school 
year before putting him in uniform, 
then enrolled him into the V-12 pro- 
gram and sent him to Duke for an- 
other year. 

Finally, in 1944, the major landed at 
PI for boot camp and from there to 
Quantico for officer’s training. Soon 
after, he wound up in an engineering 
unit in Hawaii. 

Discharged in 1945, he went back to 
school, graduated from Roanoke College 
in 1947, and joined the Reserve unit 
the next year. Since then, he has held 
every officer’s billet in the company. 

The major has a disarming blend of 
two seemingly opposite personality 
traits. An engineer all of his military 
life, he has an engineer’s penchant for 
hard fact and precise language. Yet, 
he has the poise and gracious of a 
burial park superintendent, which he 


has been, civilian-wise, for many 
years. 
Capt Thompson has. been with 


ground engineers for the past six years, 
and shares Maj Gleason’s respect for 
analytical logic. 

He’d described his career this way: 

“Enlisted in 1942; overseas two years 
later . . . was an SBD gunner on 84 
missions . . . discharged as a master 
sergeant in "45 .. . reactivated in 1950 
and stayed in... was in the cadre of 
the first jet night-fighting squadron to 
be committed in Korea . .. flew 40 
night missions . . . returned in 1953 and 
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was commissioned . . . became an en- 
gineering officer in 1955 . . . was the 
engineering officer for Operation Deep- 
water in Turkey in 1957 . . . decorations 
include three DFCs and 11 Aijir 
Medals.” 

MSgt Robert F. Childers, Jr., is the 
Reservist first sergeant. A huge man, 
he can—and does—pull a tight rein 
when his crew gets frisky. As an ad- 
ministrator, he’s pulled duty with a 
varied amount of occupational fields. 
Among them: aviation, artillery, in- 
fantry, rockets and engineers. 


After an afternoon's lecture dealing with mine detection and clearance, 


MSgt Childers first enlisted in 1943, 
then graduated from an_ aviation 
ordnance school. A year later he was in 
combat in the Northern Solomons. 

Back in the States in 1945, he worked 
at a separation center at Quantico; 
was finally separated himself in 1947, 
He joined Roanoke’s first engineering 
company and has split his Reserve 
time between that unit and the Air 
Reservists in Norfolk. 

Troop handling is the responsibility 
of MSgt Paul Gibson, the company’s 
“sunny.” A man who has no patience 
for trivia, he prepares his autobiography 
thusly: 

Parris Island in 1943, then the Ma- 
rine all-star baseball team at Newport, 
R. I. Joined the Twenty-ninth Marines 
later in the year. 1944: Saipan, then to 
the ‘Canal when the Sixth Divvy was 


formed. 1945: Okinawa, Guam, China, 
discharged. 1946: Marine Corps Re- 
serve. 1950: Pendleton, active duty. 


1952: Reserves, until now. 

The gunny could add another fact; 
he hasn’t missed drill or Summer camp 
since 1946! 

The 5th’s senior EM is 1stSgt Hans 
Manthey, I-I first sergeant. 

lstSgt Manthey enlisted 20 years ago, 
boot-camped at San Diego, then 
shipped out for a series of beachheads 
carrying the exotic names of Guadal- 


canal, Tulagi, Tarawa and Saipan- 
Tinian. 

Between combat stints, he was sea- 
going; with a _ special provisional 


brigade and the Eighth Marines at 
Lejeune; at Quantico; then back to 
Lejeune for a supply post, followed by 
a tour with the Sixth Marines. 

He FFTed to Korea in ’52 and spent 
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the engineers fell out for an evening course in probing and marking 
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two years with the Ist Battalion, First 
Marines. 

Stateside again in 1954, he spent two 
years at PI, then crossed another 
quarterdeck for a trip to Okinawa and 
two years with the Ninth Marines. 

He landed in Roanoke in 1958 to 
start his first tour of independent duty. 

Those are the personalities on 
Roanoke’s Reserve Avenue, the street 
renamed for the military because three 
services—Marines, Navy and National 
Guard—have adjacent training centers 
located there. 

All the centers are in the shadow of 
Roanoke’s symbol, a _  100-foot-high 
neon star perched atop a_ 1000-foot 
mountain. That star is Roanoke’s 
pride, and the reason the municipality 
is called the “Star City of the South.” 

When it’s lighted at night, the star 
can be seen from practically any win- 
dow in Roanoke. If it’s white, all’s 
well. But if it shades red, there’s been 
a tragedy in town. 

Roanoke is cosmopolitan; a large 
city of many industries and an urban 
atmosphere. Yet, it’s surrounded by 
some of the wildest mountains imagin- 
able, and the people reflect this remote- 
ness. They have the curiosity, compas- 
sion and regard for each other you’d 
expect to find in a village. There’s no 
big city coldness. 

And they have a civic sense of 
humor. 








Sgt Samuel Stanley (L) explained welding processes ot PFCs Laddie 



























Linkous (C) and Harold Sink. Stanley is also a welder in civilian life 


Not long ago, a city census indicated 
the community would exceed the 100,- 
000 population limit (that’s in the city; 
with suburbs, Roanoke numbers 158,- 
000). 

When it looked as if the city itself 
appeared to be exceeding the 100,000 
figure, new boundary signs were painted 
and installed. All of them read: “You 
are now entering Roanoke, population 























- Seth & EE _ St nletotin. 


Roanoke's Marine engineers placed their signature 
at "'Vesperland", a Boy Scout camporee area the 


100,000.” 

Then, after all the signs had been 
posted on the roads leading into town, 
the final population tally was recorded. 
Roanoke missed the 100-grand mark 
by a few hundred citizens. 

Today, you can read the following 
attachment to the city limit markers: 

“Almost.” END 





Reservists constructed. Often working all night, the 
engineers spent three years converting the forest 





New School 


The first class has been graduated from 
the Third Division’s Aerial Mobility 
School at Camp Kinser, Okinawa. 
Forty Marines from embarkation units 
within the division attended the classes 
conducted by Detachment 1, 7th Aerial 
Support Squadron, Naha Air Base. 
Classroom instruction was devoted to 


SgtMaj Bertha L. Peters (C) was promoted to 
her rank of E-9, and appointed Sergeant Major of 
the Women Marines, at a ceremony in the office 


operational concepts, responsibilities 
and procedures, preparation of equip- 
ment, C-124 and C-130 loading and 
load breakdown. 

The course ended with the practical 
application of loading a company of 
Marines and their vehicles and equip- 
ment aboard a USAF C-124. 

SSgt D. R. Morris 
ISO 
3d MarDiv 


Edited by 
GySgt George E. Cushman 


Habit 


Sgt Lewis A. Rigdon has won his third 
Leatherneck Magazine award in four 
years of competition. His latest award 
was a Bronze medal and $15 for firing 
236x250 during the Third Quarter com- 
petition of 1960. 

Rigdon won his first Leatherneck 
award in 1957 when he fired 236x250 
and received a Bronze medal and $35. 


Official USMC Photo 


of the Director of Women Marines, Col M. M. 
Henderson. Capt G. A. Overholser, Administrative 
Assistant to the Director, assisted in the ceremony 


* 
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Photo by MSgt James Conley 


Marlene Dietrich, holder of the Medal of Freedom award, was met 
by LCpl T. J. Scott from RS, Boston, upon her arrival in that city 


In 1959, he fired 238x250 and was 


awarded a Winchester rifle, Silver 
medal and $35. 

Sgt H. Hall 

ISO 


MCRD Parris Island 


Citizenship 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion will not issue 
permits to non-citizens of the United 
States and therein lies a problem for 
Colonel Hamilton Lawrence. 

The El Toro aviator has been a 
Marine for more than 23 years; he is 
a veteran of two shooting wars; and he 
went ashore in Lebanon; but his 
problem dates back to when he was 
four years old and his father brought 
him to the U. S. from the Philippines, 
where he was born. 

When the colonel joined the El Toro 
Flying Club, he applied for a radio 
operator’s permit which is required for 
off-duty flying. Information submitted 
by the colonel was inadequate to cor- 
roborate his claim of citizenship, ac- 
cording to the FCC. 

Presently, Col Lawrence is corre- 
sponding with immigration and natu- 
Tfalization authorities in an effort to 
prove his American citizenship. 

SSgt Joe Domingue 
ISO 
3d MAW 


radio operating * 


Busy Airfield 


More aircraft will use the Auxiliary 
Air Station, Yuma, Ariz., for training 
purposes during the first quarter of 


1961 than have operated there since the 
station was activated in April, 1959. 
Thirty-six Navy and Marine Corps 
squadrons, with 457 aircraft of 13 dif- 
ferent types, will utilize the facilities. 
Marine units from MCAS, El Toro, 
and MCAF, Santa Ana, and Navy 
squadrons from North Island, Miramar, 
Los Alamitos and Moffett Field, have 
converged on the Air Station for in- 
tensive training. 
Sgt Lee C. Russell 
ISO 
MCAF, Yuma 


Reenlistment 


A career that dates back to April, 1921, 
won’t come to an end for some time 
yet, if SgtMaj William A. Umlauf has 
his way about it. 

Early this year—after he had re- 
enlisted for the tenth time—the sergeant 
major was asked if this would be his 
last. “No, I'll reenlist just as long as 
the Marine Corps will let me,” was his 
reply. 

Major General J. P. Berkeley, Com- 
manding General of the Second Divi- 
sion, accepted Umlauf’s oath of reen- 
listment after he had read two facetious 
reports citing the sergeant major for 
wearing civilian clothes in the Staff 
NCO Club and improperly displaying 
the Corps emblem on the front of his 
automobile. 

During his 29-year career, Umlauf 
has served in nearly every type of unit, 
circled the globe eight times, and has 
visited every one of the 50 states except 
Florida. Proof of the fact that he’s one 

TURN PAGE 





Photo by SSat A. L. Cooper 


SgtMaj William Umlauf was congratulated upon his 10th reenlistment 
by MajGen James Berkeley, Commanding General, Second Division 
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An A4D2 "Skyhawk" jet passed the Presidential 
reviewing stand during the Inauguration Parade. 


WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


of the ‘Old Breed” is the embroidered 
cannon he wears on his dress uniform 
signifying that he is a qualified can- 
noneer. 
SSgt Earl H. Kochmann 

2d Div ISO 


Unbeatable 


Every intramural Navy football team 
in Texas took a crack at the Marine 
Barracks, NAS, Corpus Christi, eleven, 
but when the dust had settled, the 
Marines had racked up 14 straight wins 
and had possession of the Captain’s 
Cup and Admiral’s Cup. 

After eight wins during the regular 
season, the Marines captured the 
Captain’s Cup with three victories dur- 
ing a double-elimination tournament at 
Corpus Christi. 

Meeting the champions of each air 
station at Chase Field in Corpus 
Christi, the Marines romped to three 
wins in a row to gain the Admiral’s 
Cup. 

Major B. W. Alford coached the 
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team, assisted by Lieutenant R. Rack- 
ham. 

PIO 

NAS, Corpus Christi 


Inaugural Colors 


Cpl James R. Aaron, Marine Barracks, 
Washington, D. C., was the serviceman 
chosen to carry the Presidential Colors 
in the Inaugural parade, January 20. 
Carrying the distinguished banner 
wasn’t a new experience for the young 
Marine. He normally carries the Corp’s 
Battle Color, the only one of its kind. 
In addition to carrying the Battle 
Color with the color guard, Aaron also 
has served on honor details at the Blair 


House and in _ various presidential 
guards. 
Divinfo 
HQMC 


Early American 


Japanese orphans in the Iwakuni area 
recently received a rare glimpse of early 
America. 

SSgt Neil M. Jacobsen, a radar tech- 
nician with MACS-9, Ist MAW, pre- 





Department of Defense Photo 


Marines participated in all of the Inaugural events 
on Jan. 20. The Marine Band led off with a concert 


sented a program of authentic Sioux | 


Indian dances for the children as a 
part of “Operation Happy Face.” 
Aki-a-koha, which is the sergeant’s 


Indian name, meaning “One Who Is , 


Skillful,” has made an intensive study 


of the Ogalala Sioux Indian ceremonies. | 


He presented interpretations of the 
Grass Dance, Bow and Arrow Dance, 
Chief’s Dance, and the Song of Sitting 
Bull in full Sioux ceremonial regalia. 
ISO 

Ist MAW 


$10,000 Sword 


Captain Abie Gordon, Motor Transport 
Officer with the First Marine Aircraft 
Wing in Japan, has returned a 500- 


year-old Japanese sword, valued at 
$10,000, to its owner. 
The captain acquired the sword 


originally while serving with the Fifth 
Division in Japan in September, 1945. 
He brought the sword back to the 
States with him and kept it at his 
home in Jacksonville, N. C. 

When Capt Gordon 


Japan, he started a search for 4a 
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Nagano family whose name was in- 
scribed on the hilt of the sword. He 
found a Mr. Isamu Nagano working 
for a local insurance company and 
returned the sword. Mr. Nagano’s son 
had taken the sword into battle with 
him during World War II. 

The Naganos gave the captain a 
tortoise shell Dutch ship encased in 
glass in appreciation of his gesture in 
returning the valuable heirloom. 

Iso 
3d MAW 


Inaugural Ceremonies 


Marines were conspicuous in Washing- 
ton D. C. on January 20, when more 
than 1800 of them took part in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Inaugural ceremonies. 

About 1300 Marines from the Wash- 
ington area and Quantico passed in 
review before the new Commander-in- 
Chief during the Inaugural Parade. 

Also involved in the parade were 
Marines who served in the street cordon 
which lined the parade route, as control 
officers, and as augmentation to the 
Armed Forces Police. 

The Inaugural ceremonies included 
Marines who served as part of a special 
military cordon for the President in and 
near the Capitol rotunda, and as mem- 
bers of an all-service military cordon 
around the Capitol. 

Twelve Marine officers were assigned 
as aides to certain state governors and 
members of the new Cabinet. 

The United States Marine Band, 
which played during the formal swear- 
ing-in ceremonies at the Capitol, also 
played at all three Balls held after the 
Inauguration. The Band preceded the 
President to each of the celebrations to 


render the musical honors and play for 


the arrival ceremonies. 


Headquarters Marine Corps 


Mix-up 


Norm Unger, Airman USN, a photog- 
rapher for the MCAF, Iwakuni, Japan 
newspaper, has received an answer to 
his proposal of marriage. 

“This is rather sudden, having you 
propose. After all, we haven’t known 
each other that long, but I'll think it 
over, and if you keep asking, maybe 
Pll say yes,” the answer read. 

The only drawback was that the 
letter was signed by a _ buddy of 
Unger’s! Obviously, Unger’s proposal 
to his fiancee had wound up in the 
wrong envelope... . 

Unger reports that as yet he has 
received no reply from his girlfriend 
and he can’t remember what he wrote 
to his buddy. 

ISO 
Ist MAW 


Division of Information 











DECEMBER CRAZY 
CAPTION WINNER 


Submitted by 

PFC Tom Polston 
H&S Co., MCB, ISO 
29 Palms, Calif. 


"Say, Smedley, did you hear that ry 


the zoo is missing a... !" 





Here’s another chance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. 
Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before April 1. 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- 


ington 13, D.C. 
The winning caption will be published in the May issue. 
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Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters which appear on these pages. 
Leatherneck will continue to print—and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere 


constructive suggestions for a better Corps. 


If you were Commandant, what would you do? 


Your answer may bring you a check. Write your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced 
typewritten letter of not more than 300 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 1918, 
Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, and service number. Letters cannot 


be acknowledged or returned. 





By order of the Com- 
mandant of the Marine 
Corps, all the letters on 
these pages will be 
screened by the Policy 
Analysis Division, and 
staff action will be initi- 
ated on those of possible 
merit. 

In cases where ideas 
or material have obvious 
merit and reflect real 
effort, the cognizant 
agency will prepare an 
appropriate personal let- 
ter to the contributor or 
correspondent. 











Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
establish a policy whereby Platoon 
Leaders Class Aviation personnel who 
are commissioned at college, or their 
home, report directly to Pensacola for 
flight training and flight physical or 
have the flight physical given at the 
closest equipped facility (Naval Air 
Station, Marine Corps Air Station) 
and eliminate this physical at Pensa- 
cola. This is contrary to the present 
policy, having these officers report to 
Quantico, undergoing a flight phys- 


ical, transferring them to Pensacola 
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where, immediately upon arrival, they 
are greeted with another flight phys- 
sical—all in a matter of one or two 
months. 

These officers are required to have 
a flight physical during the Senior 
Course of PLC, and must be qualified 
by BUMED in order to remain in the 
PLC Aviation class. They are re- 
quired to report to CMC any serious 
illness or injury incurred while on in- 





Those officers who in- 
curred such could be ordered to 
Quantico and qualified prior to 
transfer to Pensacola. 

Eliminating reporting to Quantico 
prior to Pensacola would result in a 
noticeable decrease of travel pay. For 
example, an officer is ordered to 
Quantico from Houston, Texas, and 
paid $91.00 for travel, further ordered 
to Pensacola, upon qualification, and 
paid $60.00 for travel. However, if 
ordered directly to Pensacola, he 
would have been paid $43.00—a sav- 
ing of $108.00. If he had been un- 
qualified at Pensacola and further 
ordered to Quantico, he would have 
received a total of $103.00, still re- 
sulting in a saving of $48.00. 

Having the flight physical at the 
closest equipped facility or at Pen- 
sacola, and utilizing this physical, 


active duty. 





would eliminate duplication of work 

and duplication of man hours un- 
necessarily. 

SSgt L. O. Gudger 

1340140 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
replace the clothing allowance of 
$6.00 per month with the following 
procedure: 

I would put into effect either a chit 
book or a punch card which would be 
kept at the Clothing Department on 
the individual’s base or station. This 
chit book or card would be worth 
$72.00, which would be the allowance 
of each Marine for one year. As each 
man purchased clothing, his card 
would be marked or stamped and the 
amount deducted. At the end of the 
Fiscal Year, whatever money was re- 
maining would be turned in to the 
Government or credited to that appro- 
priation. 

When a Marine was transferred, 
his card or chit book would be trans- 
ferred with the individual’s Service 
Record Book and turned over to the 
individual’s Clothing Department at 
his next station. 

Usually, at the end of the year, or 
during the year, each man purchases 
items of clothing and spends more 
than $6.00 at one time. Since his 
allowance is only $6.00 a month, this 
sometimes holds a man back from 
getting what clothing he should have. 
By this system he would be able to 
purchase up to $72.00. 


SSgt Albert E. Friedman 
904413 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
issue a directive encouraging com- 
manding officers to incorporate, twice 
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Bit, 


a month, classes of one hour duration 
into their weekly training schedules 
on the subjects of the Enlisted Service 
Record Book (SRB) and the contents 
of the Personnel Records and Ac- 
counting Manual (PRAM). 

I believe these classes to be justified 
in that only a few of the higher en- 
listed pay grades and the majority of 
the lower pay grades are not cogni- 
zant of the importance of the SRB 
and PRAM. 

The SRB is a basic record from 
which personnel accounting informa- 
tion is derived. The PRAM is, pri- 
marily, a personnel records keeping 
supplement to the personnel policies 
and procedures established by the 
Marine Corps. Its contents provide 
the clerical force with instructions 
necessary for understanding and re- 
cording items of personnel informa- 
tion. During a term of service, changes 
in status and pertinent events affecting 
the individual’s military career, such 
as changes in dependents, insurance 
policies, etc., are, in a lot of cases, not 
made known to the reporting unit as 
they occur. Personnel should be made 
to realize that eventually the SRB 
will serve the individual directly in 
verification of events or service for 
substantiation of various entitlements. 

Basically, if each Marine becomes 
aware of the importance of the Ma- 
rine Corps Personnel System and his 
Individual Record by attending 
classes, he would realize the impor- 
tance of reporting “changes” to the 
reporting unit during his career. The 
individual will gain knowledge of 
changes which may, or may not, affect 
his career in the U. S. Marine Corps, 
and by doing so, he will be helping 
the Corps in being more effective 
“personnel-wise.” 


Sgt Donald E. Gerdes 
1457442 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, when I 
enlisted a man into the Marine Corps, 
I would have him produce a copy of 
his high school or college credits, 
which would go along with him as 
part of his enlistment papers. This 
transmittal of school credits, for any 
year he attended high school or col- 
lege, would be an added help to the 
classification clerk at the Recruit 
Depot in helping him place the man 
in a job for which he is best trained. 

This transmittal of credits should 
be placed on the document side of 
his Service Record Book for future 


use if the man is eligible for the many 
opportunities he will have in applying 
for the different type officer programs 
which the Marine Corps has available 
to enlisted men. It can be used by his 
immediate command to see if he 


qualifies for these programs, eliminat- 





ing the time lost when the man 
applies to the company office for these 
commission-type programs. 


If I were Commandant, I would 
initiate a change to Paragraph 3023, 
PRAM (Armed Forces of the U. S. 
Report of Transfer or Discharge (DD 
form 214). 

I would delete paragragh 5(2)(h) 
in its entirety and add the following: 


“Upon reenlistment, place Copy 4 of 
the DD 214 on the document side of 
the service record book.” 

A man who reenlists either early, 
or upon Expiration of Enlistment, has 
a limited amount of information in his 
service record book whereby a new 
company commander or platoon 
leader may evaluate his potentiality. 
A copy of the DD 214 on the docu- 
ment side of the new service record 
book would give the needed informa- 
tion on the man to alleviate this re- 
quirement. Also, in the case of loss 
of the original DD 214, a photostatic 
copy could be made and certified from 
the copy in the service record book. 
This would eliminate the correspond- 
ence with Headquarters Marine Corps 
which is presently required. 


If I were Commandant, I would 
delete the present Page 20 (Record of 
Individual Rifle, Issue, Inspection and 
Recovery) in the enlisted Service 
Record Book. I would replace this 
page with entries on the present Page 
11 (Administrative Remarks). The 
Page 11 is a more permanent page in 
the Service Record Book than the 
Page 20 and is never removed from 
the SRB except for adding informa- 
tion to it. An example of the entries 


to be used are as shown below: 
SSgt Nicholas M. Radel 
1071573 





(JOINING ENTRY) 
Unit Heading 


Issued and inspected U. S. Rifle caliber .30 M-1 #___ 


Date 








-Unit Heading 


Remarks: 


(Signature of era y 


(Signature of Individual) (Signature of Authenticating Officer) 
(TRANSFER AND SEMI-ANNUAL INSPECTION) 


Rifle Inspection (Transfer /Semi-Annual 
Bore Condition: ___ 


Stock Condition: 


Date 








(Signature of Inspecting Officer) 


SSgt Nicholas M. Radel 
1071573 








END él 








ith QUARTER ¢ NINTH ANNUAL ¢ EAST COAST 


LEATHERNECK 
RIFLE AWARDS 


Prepared by Cpl Robert L. Oberla 
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HIGH RIFLE 


Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal 
and $40.00 

GySgt Glenn A. Osterhus—238 
MCAS, Cherry Pt 


SECOND PLACE 


Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal 
and $35.00 

GySgt Pasquale E. Satimeno—238 
FMF, Atlantic 


THIRD PLACE 


Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal 
% and $30.00 

Cpi David A. Carter—238 

Navy #116, c/o FPO New York 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FOURTH QUARTER 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 





ALL WINNERS OF CASH AWARDS WILL ALSO RECEIVE 
A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 
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DIVISION “A” 


237 SSgt Fredrick G. Canfield 
MB, Quonset Pt 


236 SSgt Keith S. Haight Sr. 
MCAS, Cherry Pt 


235 GSgt Donald F. VonBeulwitz 
HqBn, HQMC 


235 SSgt Grover E. Berry 
FMF, Atlantic 


233 SSgt Henry ''J'' Basham 
MCB, CamLej 


233 SSgt Jerry D. Ramsey 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


233 SSgt George R. Dover 
2dMarDiv, CamLej 


232 SSgt William B. Baker 
ForTrps, FMF, Atlantic 


231 SSgt Edward R. Tiprovich 
MCAS, Beaufort 


231 MSgt Charles T. Harton 
MCRDep, PI 


231 SSgt Richard L. Boone 
MCB, CamLej 


230 MSgt Robert K. Montgomery 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


230 GySgt Edward L. Queen 
MCS, Quantico 


230 SSgt Ernest Coudright 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


230 SSgt Leo H. Passmore 
ForTrps, FMF Atlantic 


229 MSgt William R. Smith 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


229 GySgt James E. Wooten Jr 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


229 SSgt Orville A. Miller 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


229 SSgt Charles A. Newell 
MCAS, Cherry Pt 


229 GySgt James W. Hamilton 
MCB, CamLej 


DIVISION “B” 


DIVISION “C” 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 


235 LCpl John P. Leyden 
MB, Quonset Pt 


232 Pfc Homer G. Stacey 
MCS, Quantico 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


233 LCpl Michael J. Lopez 
MB, USNB, Brooklyn 


230 Pvt Ronald E. Hornyak 
USS RANDOLPH 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $15.00 IN CASH 


233 Cpl James A. Overton 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


229 Pfc John E. Shaver 
2dMarDiv, CamlLej 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $10.00 IN CASH 


232 Cpl Jon V. Hypes 
2dMarDiv, CamLej 


232 LCp!l Joseph C. Davis 
Navy #116, So FPO New York 


232 LCpi Robert |. Lappeus 
MCB, CamLej 


232 Sgt George Roberts 
MCS, Quantico 


232 LCpl John H. Alten 
USS VALLEY FORGE 


228 Pfc Louis T. Nargi 
MB, USNB, Brooklyn 


227 Pfc Loyal F. Osterlund 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


226 Pvt Angelo L. NievesSantiago 
Navy #1506, % FPO New York 


226 Pfc Norman F. Hasenmiller 
Navy #1506, “% FPO New York 


226 Pfc Ronald J. Mazur 
USS VALLEY FORGE 


LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


230 LCA! Paul C. Hessler 
MB, USNB, Brooklyn 


230 LCpi Francis J. Roberts 
USS VALLEY FORGE 


229 LCpl William M. King 
ForTrps, FMF Atlantic 


228 Cpl George F. Whitteker 
MCS, Quantico 


228 Cpl Arliss C. Weber 
MCS, Quantico 


228 LCpi Kenneth R. Keller 
MB, USNB, Brooklyn 


226 Cpl Peter G. Sergeiko 
2dMarDiv, CamLej 


226 Cpl John C. Hakanen 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


225 Cpl Alvin H. King Jr 
ForTrps, FMF Atlantic 


225 Sgt Jack D. McHugh 
2dMAW, Cherry Pt 


225 LCpl Frederick V. Liestman 
MB, USNB, Brooklyn 


226 Pvt John M. Gertler 
USS Valley Forge 


The minimum score for considera- 
tion in the LEATHERNECK Rifle 
Awards is 225. At times, due to 
some ranges not being in opera- 
tion, there will not be enough 
entries received to claim all 
LEATHERNECK Awards. The above 
are the only qualified entries re- 
ceived this quarter. 


DIVISION “D” 


234 Pvt David S. Wayland 
MCRDep, PI 


234 Pvt Paul Simmons Jr. 
MCRDep, PI 


233 Pvt Paul T. Strayer 
MCRDep, PI 


232 Pvt Wytte E. Mathis 
MCRDep, PI 


232 Pvt John B. Stewart Jr. 
MCRDep, Pi 


231 Pvt Edmund G. Laird II 
MCRDep, Pi 


231 Pvt Robert P. Ashline 
MCRDep, PI 


231 Pvt John F. Dykeman 
MCRDep, PI 


231 Pvt Paul E. Doherty 
MCRDep, PI 


230 Pvt Bobby D. Rea 
MCRDep, Pi 


230 Pvt Hubert J. Johnson 
MCRDep, PI 


230 Pvt Charles P. Kemp 
MCRDep, Pi 


230 Pvt James C. Jarrard 
MCRDep, PI 


230 Pvt Redden J. Scoggins Jr 
MCRDep, Pl 


229 Pvt Donald T. Cree 
MCRDep, Pi 


229 Pvt David H. Moffett 
MCRDep, Pl 


229 Pvt William S. Meredith 
MCRDep, Pl 


229 Pvt Robert L. Oren 
MCRDep, PI 


229 Pvt Eldred K. Higginbotham 
MCRDep, PI 


229 Pvt Michael P. Ogden 
MCRDep, PI 


TURN PAGE 63 








4th QUARTER ¢ NINTH ANNUAL « WEST COAST 


© LEATHERNECK 
RIFLE AWARD 


Es 


HIGH RIFLE 


Winchester Rifle, Gold Medal 

and $40.00 

Sgt Raleigh J. Medeiros—242 
| MCRDep, SanD 


SECOND PLACE (Tie) 


Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal 
and $35.00 

SSgt Charles F. McConnell—242 
MCRDep, SanD 











SECOND PLACE (Tie) 


Winchester Rifle, Silver Medal 
and $35.00 

Sgt Harold N. Schrawder—242 
MCRDep, SanD 





THIRD PLACE 


Winchester Rifle, Bronze Medal 
and $30.00 

SSgt Oren D. Reid—240 
MCRDep, SanD 
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HERE ARE THE WINNERS OF THE OTHER AWARDS IN THE FOURTH QUARTER 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


ALL WINNERS OF CASH AWARDS WILL ALSO RECEIVE 
A LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


DIVISION “A” DIVISION “B” DIVISION “C” DIVISION “D” 


WINNERS OF GOLD MEDAL AND $25.00 IN CASH 


240 GySgt Lucian W. Anderson 
MCRDep, SanD 


240 SSgt William E. Boyd 
MCAS, El Toro 


239 MSgt Harvey F. Thiesse 
MCSC, Barstow 


239 GySgt Emil C. Buff 
3dMarDiv, ©) FPO SanF 


239 SSgt Billy M. Harris 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


239 GySgt Francis L. Cooper 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


239 SSgt Junior G. Reynaud 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


239 GySgt David G. Sharpe 
MCAS, El Toro 


238 SSgt James R. Malloch 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


237 GySgt Jesus Guerra 
MCAF, Santa Ana 


237 MSgt James D. Wingate 
FMF, Pacific 


236 SSgt Jean B. Hall 
3dMarDiv, °> FPO SanF 


236 Sgt Wilfred D. Mulligan 
3dMAW, EI Toro 


235 GySgt Florencio V. Garcia 
ForTrps, FMF Pacific 


235 GySgt Jeff H. Garrison 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


235 GySgt Willis W. Donovan 
3dMAW, El Toro 


235 Sgt William D. Lambert 
MCB, CamPen 


235 SSgt Rowley E. Lewis 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


235 GySgt James E. Thresher 
NAS, Oakland 


234 MSgt Gerald Dworschak 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


240 Sgt Bobby F. Sherrill 
MCRDep, SanD 


WINNERS OF SILVER MEDAL AND $20.00 IN CASH 


240 LCpl Edward J. Carlisle 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


240 Cpl Buddie E. Tackitt 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


238 Cpl Robert P. Sheridan 
MCB, CamPen 


236 Sot John R. Little Jr 
ForTrps, FMF Pacific 


236 LCpl Dale W. Pyles 
Navly #3002, %~ FPO SanF 


235 Sot Oliver J. Hursh 
Hunters Pt, SanF 


235 Sat Robert P. Weik 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


236 Pfc Romulo A. Sarinas 
3dMarDiv, “. FPO SanF 


235 Pfc Herbert Mitchell Jr 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $15.00 IN CASH 


235 Pfc Robert E. Dyer 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


WINNERS OF BRONZE MEDAL AND $10.00 IN CASH 


234 Pfc Lloyd L. Moss 
MB, NAS, Alameda 


234 Pvt Fred S. Leopold 
USS Ranger 


234 Pfc Floyd M. Moore 
USS TICONDEROGA 


233 Pfc Herbert E. Hightower 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


232 Pfc Jerry L. Heimrich 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


LEATHERNECK MARKSMANSHIP CERTIFICATE 


235 Sgt Howard D. Gibson 
MCB, CamPen 


235 Cpl Denald D. Fett 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


234 Sgt William E. Ison 
MCB, CamPen 


233 LCpli Arthur E. York 
USS ROCHESTER ‘ 


233 LCpl Eugene C. Marckini 
MCB, 29 Palms 


233 Sgt Gary H. Hullinger 
MCRDep, SanD 


232 Cpl Theodore Pennycuff 
3dMarDiv, ©; FPO SanF 


232 Cpl Stanley D. Lode 
FMF, Pacific 


232 Sgt Virgil R. Morrison 
MCSFA, SanF 


231 Sgt John M. Kreher 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


231 Sgt Walter C. Edmonds 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 LCpl Virgil L. Malinowski 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


232 Pfc Joseph Schapiro 
USNA&ND Seal Beach 


232 Pfc Donald W. Case 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


231 Pfc Carl C. Campo 
MB, Vallejo 


230 Pvt Willard Davis 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


230 Pfc Dale L. Kursave 
MCSFA, SanF 


230 Pfc Jerry L. Staley 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


230 Pfc James R. Baichtal 
MCRDep, SanD 


230 Pfc Riley F. Crosson 
ForTrps, FMF Pacific 


230 Pfc Robert E. Mahan 
IstMarDiv, CamPen 


226 Pvt Narcisco G. Perez 
3dMAW, El Toro 


233 Pvt Charles R. Logan 
MCRDep, SanD 


232 Pvt LaVerne R. Cool 
MCRDep, SanD 


232 Pvt Thomas E. Robison 
MCRDep, SanD 


232 Pvt Lee F. Hurst 
MCRDep, SanD 


232 Pvt Brad E. Easton 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Ronald W. Pennington 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Raymond M. Willis 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Paul S. Vevang 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Delta F. Smith 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Jerry E. Baczewski 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Johnny M. Moore 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt William E. Lawson 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt James H. Harris 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Warren R. Smith 
MCRDep, SanD 


231 Pvt Dennis E. VanZandt 
MCRDep, SanD 


230 Pvt David C. Kauppi 
MCRDep, SanD 


230 Pvt Bobbie L. Cator 
MCRDep, SanD 


230 Pvt John S. Dunn 
MCRDep, SanD 


230 Pvt Michael Villigas Jr. 
MCRDep, SanD 


230 Pvt Larry R. Meredith 
MCRDep, SanD 
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Second Grand Prize Winner 


Telescope Sight, Carved Sling 
Silver Medal, Plaque 
& Certificate 


LCp! Michael G. Kouri—244 
Rifle Range Detachment 
Marine Corps Schools 
Quantico, Virginia 


Third Grand Prize Winner 


Telescope Sight, Carved Sling 
Bronze Medal, Plaque 
& Certificate 


LCpl Richard F. VanArsdale 

1 Company, Third Battalion 
Eighth Marines 

Second Marine Division, FMF 
Camp Lejeune, North Carolina 


LEATHERNECK RIFLE COMPETITION 


DIVISIONS A, B, C, AND D 


ANNUAL GRAND 
PRIZE WINNERS 





Grand Prize Winner 


Telescope Sight & Carved Sling 
Gold Medal, Plaque, 
Miniature Trophy & Certificate 


Cpl John J. Browning—244 
Headquarters & Headquarters Squadron 
Marine Corps Air Facility 

New River Jacksonville, North Carolina 
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Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
permits. These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 

This listing is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 
as orders. It is subject to HQMC modifications. 
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BAILEY, r F (9999) IstMarDiv to 
MCAAS Yuma 

BONNET, G P (9999) MCS Quant to 
8 

men. J ogg MAG-32 to MAR- 


(3121) IstMarBrig to 


MCB CamLej 
HOUF, E R (2131) ForTrps FMFLant to 
3dMarDiv 
WOODRING, H C (6614) IstMAW to 
MAG-32 

E8 


BUSH, W S (6727) 24MAW to 3dMAW 
CHILDS, J E (3349) 3dMarDiv to MCAS 


El Toro 
DENHUP JR, S (0141) MCRD PI to 
2dMarDiv 
DIDIER, R mf (0141) LdgForTraULant 
to FMF 


EDMISTON. " (0398) MD USS Midway 


to ForTrps 29 Palms 

FOLLIS SR, N J (3049) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLej 

FIEGLE, G Ww sora MCB CamLej to 
MCAS Beaufor 


one. RA 3098) 26thRflCo to 2d- 
NOas. C E (0398) IstMTBn to IstRecon- 
HAWK, Cc I eum MCAS Beaufort to 
ai (0398) MCS Quant to 
LANGSTON, J _L (0398) 3dMarDiv to 
2d75mmAAABtry ; 

MALARICK, J E (2529) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS E! Toro 


RD SD 
MARTIN, R T (2529) 
M W_ (0398) 3dMarDiv_ to 
NS SFran 


to MCRD SD 
MULHOLLAND ie. G H (0398) ForTrps 


FMFLant to MD USS Little Rock 
MURRELL, L_ M (0398) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to Is Co F 
POORMAN am =e H (0398) IstMarBrig 
to MCB Ca ; 
SICKLES, S = "(3098) istMarBrig to 
MCB CamLej 


bas + A (0441) MCB 29 Palms to 
sour, H E (0398) 3dMAW to IstMar- 
v 


i 
SUYDAM, R H (0388) istMarDiv to 
MD USS Midwa 
HOPE, ws (0398) IstRfiCo to MCS 
WAKEFIELD, W G (7041) IstMAW to 
MCAS Beaufort 

E7 
ADERHOLD, T D (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 
ARLAN N, md Ww (1371) MCB CamLej to 
ANDERSON, C C (0349) 3dMarDiv to 
ARANOWSKI, R J (6412) IstMAW to 
ATKINS, T L (3049) MCRD PI to 
IstamTracBn 


AUGHTMON, J 


(0141) 
ForTrps CamLej 


istReconCo to 


AYOTTE, R_ H (4029) MCSC Barstow to 
3dMAW 
BAKER JR, R B (6614) IstMAW to 
MAG-32 
BAYUS, L A (0239) IstMarDiv to 3d- 
(0121) MCAS K-Bay to 
v 
oer ee “BY? (0141) 3dMar- 
BURRESS, a * (0441) MCAS K-Bay to 
MCB Pal 


aims 
BUTTON, . — (0141) tstMarDiv to 
MCSC Ba 
pb c nt1371) MCB Camlej to 
CALDWELL, V LL (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAS El! Toro 
CAVITT, B , (2639) 3dMarDiv to 


CHELMER JR, S B (0141) NAS Willow 
CLINE, W re (4131) MB NavFor Mari- 
anas t RD SD 
(3311) MCB CamLej to 
uant 
CROPPER. 
a ge i P (0141) 2d75mmAAABtry 
to 2 
(0241) MCRD SD to 
13 
a eg oh J A (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
IstMAW to 
DESLONGCHAMPS, R W (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to 24MAW 


Grove to MCRD PI 
o MC 
COLLUEA. J 
D L (0239) 2dMarDiv to 
istMarBrig 
DANAHUE, R H 
tM 
El Tor 
DEMBROSKY, t E (6511) 
2dM 
DICHECK, S (6761) IstMAW to 2dMAW 


DIETZ, J L (0161) ForTrps FMFLant to 
3dMarDiv 
OGRAN. QO (0239) IstMAW to MB NS 
ran 
onan A. A A (0369) 3dMarDiv_ to 
HQM 


DRAPER. C M (3049) 4th!05mmHowBn 
to ForTrps CamLej 
L B (0369) IstMAW to 
El Toro 
cutey. W (6933) MCS Quant to MCAS 
vA ear. A 3 


(3349) 2dMarDiv to 
3d Mar 
FALLICA, ‘B J (3349) MB WashDC to 
3dMarDiv 
FERGUSON, J W_ (3078) IstMAW to 
MCB CamLe 
FLEURY, D L (0369) MCAS El Toro 
to IstMarDiv 


IstMAW_ to 3dMAW 
3dMarDiv to MCS 


Iv 
FORD. B E (6412) 
ror C D (3261) 
FRANTZ, J A (3349) 3dMarDiv to MCAS 
Beaufort 
FRAZIER, C T (6481) IstMAW to MCS 


Quant 
GARRETT, J L (3421) MCSC Barstow to 


istMarBrig 

GERGER, 3 E (0141) 3dMarDiv to 

MCAS Beaufort z 
(0141) 3dMarDiv to 


GENUNG, R E 
9th MCRRD 
GIBBS, R C (6511) 

Jax 


orseen. cD 


Gosserr. i, -% 
to MCB Ca 


istMAW to MAD 
(6741) IistMAW to 2d- 


(2848) MCSC Barstow 


GOTCH, R y “3071) IstMAW to MCS 
Quant 

GREEN, A L (3371) MCRD SD to 
MCAS El Toro 


H M (7113) IstMAW to 


GREEN, J R (1841) MarCorComp NAG 
Korea to IstMarDiv 
GWINN, B W (0141) MCAS CherPt to 
IstMAW 
HANNIGAN, V W (0141) ForTrps FMF- 
MB NTC $ 


Pac to ake 
HARRINGTON, J L (3421) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB 29 Palms 
a Ae yar J E (0141) ItstMarDiv to 
CSC _ Barstow 
HAYNES, M (3619) 3dMarDiv to MCS 
Quant 
HIGGINS, G E (6481) IstMAW to 


M s 
sa sags 289 JR, F (1169) MCRD SD 
ngee, F J (3421) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
3dMarDiv to 


arDiv 

HUBBARD, B B_ (3049) 
NAS LosAlam 

HYDE, G A (0239) 3dMAW to 3dMar- 

iv 

ICKES, 


M D (0141) MCS Quant to 
MCAS K-Bay 
JAMES, F J (1811) USS Little Rock to 
MCS Quant 
senes. G W (6631) IstMAW to MAG- 
JONES, R O (3261) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
JONES, W T (2111) MCB CamPen to 
unite rDiv 
LY JR, C J (0811) 12thMCRRD to 
4 - 


Laer. F M (2529) 24MAW to MCRD 
LANE, H T (3049) 3dMarDiv to ForTrps 


n 
LAUMANN, J G_ (3349) 2dMAW to 
istMarDiv 
ee C E (3516) MB Portsmouth 


to MCB mLej 

LOLLAR, H J (6713) MCAS El} Toro to 
istMarBrig 

Les.us. E Ww (3071) 24MAW to FMF- 


LUDQUIST, W_B (2529) IstCommSptBn 
to MC amPen 

MACIAS, LP = (2529) MarCommDet 
USS Tacomic to MCR 

a Ad a L J (1811) HQMC to Ist- 

MALEK, CA (e4'2) istMAW to 3dMAW 

MALLARD. I (3049) 3dMarDiv to 

ar 


nel, C D (3121) MB Pearl to Itst- 
MASTROPIETROM S A (6631) 3dMAW 


to IstMa 
MASS ARO. R (0141) IstMAW to Ist- 
MarDiv 
MAYNARD, J W (0441) MCS Quant to 


AS -Bay 
MCELMURRAY JR, J E (6741) IstMAW 
to 24MAW 
METZ, J J (3049) 3dMarDiv to 34MAW 
MILLER, C P (6641) MARTD NAS 
Grosse Ile to IstMA 
MILL 


ER, N F (3071) FMFLant to 
istMAW 
MITCHELL, C D (1833) MCRD SD to 
3dMarDiv 
MOLINA, R_P (3121) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherP 


MONTGOMERY, R K (0241) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 
MORRIS, D F (2311) IstMarDiv to MB 


usnon 

NNO, R V_ (3371) MCRD PI to 
NeaMmarDiv 
NASH, J Ww (6811) MB NAS Lakehurst 


to 

OLDMAN, J C (6412) IstMAW to 3d- 
M 

OLIVER, J E (6412) IstMAW to 34MAW 


OLSEN, J R (6761) 34MAW to 24MAW 


PASCHAL, H D (0141) MCB CamPen 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 

gS a pal R W (6442) IstMAW to 
RAY, P C (3349) 3dMarDiv to MCRD 
iw H A (0239) IstMarDiv to Ist- 
RICKARD, J A (6713) IstMarBrig to 
ROBINSON, D E (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

RODRIGUEZ, J G (6413) IstMAW to 
ROGERS, R F (6413) IstMarBrig to 
3dMAW 

RUSSELL, R_ H_ (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej 

RYAN JR, J J (1811) MCRD SD to 
3d Mar Div 

SALZMAN, T H (3049) MCSC Barstow 


to 3dMarDiv 
ee’ A w (6611) MAG-32 to Ist- 


a A G G (5711) 2dMarDiv to Ist- 
SHAKLEY, G D (6727) ItstMAW to 
SLATEN, J M (3121) 3dMarDiv to MCSC 
o J P (0141) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 


SMITH, R R (6713) IstMAW to 34MAW 
SMITH, W J (0369) MB NS BSN to 


IstMarDiv 
ba N W (6412) IstMarBrig to 
(2529) 9thinfBn to For- 

aims 
STACK, J E (3311) 3dMarDiv to MCB 


amLej 
STEVENS, J E (307!) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW 


STRICKLAND, E V (3371) MCS Quant 
to 3dMarDiv 

SUGGS, A B (0369) Sth MCRRD to 
2dMarDiv 

SULLIVAN, K C (0211) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to IstMarDiv 


oro LH (6621) MAG-32 to Ist- 
i W_V (1169) 


arDiv 
VECCIARELLI. 
to MCRD S$ 


ForTros FMFLant to 
V J (2529) MCB CamLej 

vest in on W W (3049) 3dMarDiv to 

vISCARDI, D J (3049) Barstow to 8th- 

WALLEN, C J (3049) 3dMarDiv to MCB 

Pal 

WARW WICK, F J (1831) MCRD Pi to 
ForTrps CamLe 

WATSON, A E (6614) IstMAW to MAD 
NATTC Mfs 

bar J R (2543) IstMarBrig to 3d- 

WINSTON, D (3071) IstMAW to 9th 
MCRRD 

WOODS, W M (3619) MCAS Beaufort to 
MCS Quant 

bat AA 11, H R (4131) MCB CamPen to 

bap 44 7 M (0141) 3dMarDiv to 


E6 


AGS. W E (3061) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 

ALBRIGHT, W L (6727) 2dMAW to 
3dMAW 

ae ate p JR, C J (0211) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS K-Bay 

ALEXANDER, R_ E (6614) IstMAW to 

AUSTIN, R M_ (0431) 3dMarDiv to 
FMF Lant 

gi AF J L (0349) MB NB KWest to 

BEA LE. “K R stan ForTrps FMFLant 
to MCS Quant 

ore G J (6511) IstMAW to 2d- 


BELL, E_H (2111) MB Lake MeadB to 


3d MarDiv 
BENNETT, O R_ (3537) IstMarDiv to 
MCRD SD 
bay R K (0441) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
A 
BIVENS JR, W D (2639) IstMarDiv to 
3dMarDiv 


BLACK, C T (6471) IstMarBrig to 2d- 
MAW 
BOSSICK, B J (6621) IstMAW to 3d- 


BOUNDS, W W (2161) MCSC Barstow to 
3d MarDiv 
a RD L (6611) MCAS CherPt to Ist- 
BOYD, H P (6481) IstMAW to MAG-26 
D R 


BRANDT, (3061) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

BRATCHER, R L (3049) 8thinfBn to 
Sind Albany 

our . Ad T (3371) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
am 


BROWN, R D (3071) IstMAW to MCAAS 


BRUNO, J E (3061) MCSC Albany to 
stM 

CALDWELL, C D (0211) MCRD PI to 
istMAW 

CEARLEY, W N_ (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
B NAD McAllister ; 

CHAPMAN, J H_ (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 

CARLTON, H R (6413) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW 

CRaAe, J W (2529) MCS Quant to 

CLARK, R A (6661) IstMAW to MCAS 
Beaufort 

CLIFFORD, J S (0141) MCB CamPen to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
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DROLETTE, J A (0369) MD USS 
TRANSFERS (cont.) Oriskany to tstMarDiv 
DUDASH, P (0369) MCRD SD to Ist- 
Mar Div 
a rey Ww ae (6412) IstMAW to 


CAS ‘Beau 
evios. GN (Olat) 2dMTBn to istMAW 
EDWIN, H A pe ad 3dMarDiv to MB 


NOTS China 
a i 0239) FMFLant to 3d- 


CONKLIN, C W (OIIf) MCRD PI to 
COOKENBOO, C L (4131) MCB CamPen 


to istMarBri arDiv 

CORNWELL, K O (1811) 12th MCRRD FERGUSON, C E (6412) IistMAW to 
to tstMarDiv 3dMAW 

COTTON, C C (1317) 3dMAW to MB FERNBERG JR, M E (6614) 34MAW to 
Pear Fe istMarBrig 

COWELL, E wd (3371) 3dMarDiv to FERRIS, W R (0211) MCAS K-Bay to 
MCAS El Tor Camp Smith 

COWLEY JR, W *L (0239) ForTrps FMF- FISHER, G W (2771) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Pack to IstMarBrig Trps CamLej 

pla AEG D i (0121) MCAS CherPt FLERY ‘<r 3 J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
to MCAS K-Ba BN 

—. F 4 (3049) 3dMarDiv to MCB reeree. Cc L (0239) 2dMarDiv to 3d- 

arDiv 

DAVIS” it tore C (7113) tstMAW to FRAZIER, A R (3371) 24MAW to MCB 
MCA 

DEEGAN, G F (6461) 3dMAW to Ist- FREITAS, P (0369) MCRD SD to 
MarBrig Camp But 

DEENEY, R L G (6641) NAS Dal to bak al R W044i) 3dMarDiv to 2dMar- 
MCRD SD 

DEHART, L A (0239) IstMarDiv to GELUSO, S A (3371) MCSC Barstow to 
3dMarDiv 3dMarDiv 

oe R L (6511) IstMAW to 3d- GLASGOW, R T (3049) 3dMarDiv to 

AW 


MCSC Barstow 


Notify our Circulation Department of any change 
in your address. Use the coupon below. Mail to: 
LEATHERNECK, P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Meanwhile, the Post Office will forward your 
LEATHERNECK to you without extra postage if 
your change of address is the result of official orders. 
File a change of address with the post office before you 
depart your old address. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 





Name (print) 
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Zone State 
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bag oe C W (6614) 3dMAW to Ist- 

Mai 

GLOVER, J L_ (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps FMFLant 

GOECKS, W J (3361) ItstMarDiv to 
3d MarDi 

GOODWIN, W O (3071) 2dMAW to 
istMA 

py hm B A (0369) 4thinfBn to 2d- 


GUERRA, A (3261) 34MAW to MB NB 
cusTiN. W W (0141) HQMC to ForTrps 
HADDAD, P J (3311) IstMAW to MCB 


HACHMEISTER, H A (3049) IstMarBrig 
to MCSC Barstow 

HALEY, G C (5544) MB WashDC to 
MCS Quant 

HARMON, O F_ (6621) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Yuma 

HAUK JR, J W (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 

a E T (6442) IstMAW to 2d- 

HENDLEY, H D (0441) 3dMarDiv to 
FMF Lant 

HILLIARD, A B_ (6613) IstMAW to 
MAD NATT s 

HOPKINS, R J (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
3dMAW 


HOWARD, M V (4029) MCSC Albany to 
2dMAW 


a V L G (0369) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 

arDiv 

HURLEY, C H (6413) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW 


HUTCHINS, M D (2529) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to Istl0S5mmHowBn 


INGRAM, A (3619) MCB CamLej to 
MCS Quan 

JACKSON, R L (0141) MCSC Barstow to 
9th MCRRD 

eo W R_ (6412) IstMAW to 

sg aed W R (3049) MCRD SD to 


JENNINGS, J T (4131) MB WashDC to 


JORNSON, W J (6631) IstMAW to 

(6412) IstMAW to 34MAW 

JONES, R_E (6412) IstMAW to 3dMAW 

aor at V L (3051) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
am 


KEMP, LM oe IstMAW to 24MAW 

KENDALL E (3421) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 

KINNEY, C R_ (6491) IstMarBrig to 
2dMAW 

KNESS, R E (6511) tstMAW to 24MAW 

aa ah M (6412) IstMAW to 2d- 

LAMERTON, W T (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar 

LANCE, R_F (0369) MB WashDC to 
HQMC FFT 

ae C (0239) ForTrps FMFPac to 
8 

as A JR, C R (2511) 2dMarDiv to 

Lewes M (1169) MCRD SD to Iist- 
ar 

LOPEZ, T. ¢ 3dMarDiv to 
MCS 

MABE, W E (6441) IstMAW to 24MAW 


MAHONEY, D H (017 > 


9th MCRRD to 
5thDataProcessing Pit 
RSDEN, B D 


“- " (2639) MCB CamPen 
C) 

meee; H E (6631) NAS Grosse lie to 
bate LA H E (6413) IstMAW to 
ee K L (6613) IstMAW to 
MCINTOSH, R J! (0100) MCRD PI to 
2d MarDiv 

MCKEE, A C (6412) 3dMAW to Ist- 
MarBrig 

MEHALECHKO, C (6413) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 

MILLER, B J (0811) 2d105mmHowBtry 
to 3dMarDiv 

MOHLMAN, D V_ (6412) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Yuma 

MOORE, C W (3049) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
CamLej 

MORONES, J K_ (6661) IstMAW to 
MCAS Beaufort 

MURPHY, B C (7041) ItstMAW to 
MCAS Beaufort 

MURRAY, C A (4131) MARTD MARTC 


NAS Glen to MCB CamLej 
NIENSTEDT, J F (6412) IstMAW to 
NAS Bklyn 
ro. © D ly IstMAW to 24MAW 
(4131) MCRD t 
MCB erates vied 
O'BYRNE, L F (4029) MCAS Phila to 
2dMAW 
OGLESBY, G A (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 
’ (0!41) MCB CamPen to 


PAULDING, C F (MCB CamLej to 
MCS Quant 

i. B S (6641) FMFLant to MCRD 

PAZ, W_J (6614) MAD Mfs to 24MAW 

PENDERGAST. A {2630) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to R 

i, M F (2539) MCB CamPen to 

PETERSON, N E (6412) ItstMAW to 
MCAS CherPt 


PHILLIPS JR, E T (7041) FMFLant to 


istMarBrig 
PHILLIPS, a (6661) IstMAW to NAS 


Olathe 

RATCLIFF, C F (0569) MCRD SD to 
MB USS Oriska 

RENNEBU, J L (1169) 3dMAW to MB 
NS SFran 

niguengs. C R (6614) IstMAW to 

RICHARDSON JR, J C (0811) ForTrps 


FMFLant to 2d105mmHowBtry 


—, — (0369) 3dMarDiv to MCAF 
na 
RINALDO, A V (4631) MCS Quant to 


3dMarDiv 
RHODE, H R_ (0369) IstMarBrig to 
ROTH, M C (0211) IstMAW to MCSC 
Barstow 
ROQUES P F (0141) MB NAD 


SR, 
_— to MARTD MARTC NAS 
ao hie R E (6441) IstMAW to 2d- 


RUS “an G (6741) IstMAW to 2dMAW 
RUSSELL IR, R V (0141) MCSC Barstow 


-Bay 
a oh Po AS (3049) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
SHARP, J L (3371) 3dMarDiv to MCRD 
SCHINDLER, A K (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
~ 2dMAW 
SCHWARTZ, 


53 C (6413) IstMAW to 

FMFLan 

SCRAPER, J W (0239) 3dMAW to 3d- 
Mar Div 

SHEPHARD, D E (3537) IstMarDiv to 
3dEngrBn 

an B (1371) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
ar 

bag W J (4029) MCB CamPen to 

SOUSA, R_ (6713) MCAAS Yuma to 
istMarBrig 

bh? aa “yr? “BY (3371) 3dMarDiv to 


CB_ CamLej 
STOLTZ, E L (6413) IstMAW to 3dMAW 
STOOR, J W (3371) 3dMarDiv to MAG- 


32 
SUTTE, A G (6412) IstMarBrig to 2d- 
MAW 


THOMAS, W R (2771) 3dAmTracCo to 
istMarDiv 

TORRENCE, T H (6641) tstMAW to 
MCRD S 

TRAINER JR, S G (0239) 2dMAW to 
istMAW 

WILLIAMS, E H (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCRD PI 

WILLIAMS, M R_ (6412) IstMAW to 
3dMAW 

WILLIAMS, R H = (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

bef > L W = (3049) 3dMarDiv to 

WISNOSKE. L E (6715) tstMarBrig to 
dMAW 

WOLFORD, R i. (6611) IstMAW to 


(2939) istMAW to 2d- 


Mar Div 
YARLETT, S H 


(2529) IsttO0SmmHowBn 
to IstMarBrig 
YOUNGHANS, °R A (1371) ItstMarBrig to 
istMarDiv 
ZALESKI, A A (7041) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW 
E5 
ACHORD, BL (2311) ForTrps FMFLant 
to 3dMarDiv 
ALE AROER. Q N (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
MB Pearl 
ANGELITLO. S J (6511) ItstMAW to 
oe T E (6442) ItstMAW to 2d- 


aa el W J (0161) 3dMarDiv to MCB 


Ca 

BARNES. JR, R W (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW 

BARTHOLD, F E (5541) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

BEACH, E T (Olt!) 3dMarDiv_ to 
2dMAW 

BEHNKE JR, F J (5541) MB WashDe 
to 2dMarDiv 

BENN, H T (3049) 3dMarDiv to MCB 
CamPe 

aGeeer A (3371) 3dMarDiv to MCS 
ua 

eee T E (0811) MCS Quant to 

BRAZELL, T B (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps FMFLant 

BRISUENO, A A (6442) IstMAW to 
MARTD NAS Glen 

BROW 4 ‘ (4631) MCB CamLej to 
MCS Qua 

anew N, M ‘Mu (6412) IstMAW to 3d- 

AW 

BROWN. R F (0369) MCB CamPen to 
istMAW 

BRYANT, F L (3371) MCS Quant to 
3dMarDiv 

BRYANT, G M (0141) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen 

BUIE, C C (3041) IstMarDix to MB 
Pear 

BUIE, C D (0369) MCB CamPen to 
MB Kodia 

BULLOCK, J (6461) IstMAW to 3d- 
MAW - 

BURROUGHS, S L (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
4th MCRRD 

BUSKO, A_H (0341) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Trps FMFLant 


CABALLERO- ERSUEROA. A (0141) 3d- 
MarDiv to MCS Qua 
IANO, P J (0121). Lamaw to MCS 


CAND Af, 
ua 

CANNON, T C M (6413) MCAF New 
River to ItstMarBrig 

oAerren. G (3061) SaMarDiv to MCAS 
er 

CARTER, B_ G (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt 

oars F P (6741) ItstMAW to 


dMAW 
CELLURA, S A (4131) MCAS K-Bay to 
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Some months ago we flatly stated in these 
pages that the letters making up the word 
“binder” could not be arranged to spell 
another word. A bald-faced lie if there ever 
was one, and our readers soon told us so. 

The word anagramatically offered most 
often by our indignant readers was “rebind.” 

Now we ask you—is that a nice word to 
associate with our product? Certainly not. 

In our binder, your Leathernecks never 
need rebinding. They remain in their sterl- 
ing state, never become dog-eared, and are 
always free from taint. 


BINDER 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at $2.00 each. 


(DO NOT SEND CASH) 


A Oe ee eeeeerereseeeseeresesereeeses 


Order one today. 


Postal money order 


Cee Renee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseseeeeees 


SOOO eee eee eeeeeeseesereseseesenes 
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READERS 





Military Words 
by Jack Shafer 


ELLO, Private Smith, Jones, Brusilovich, or what- 

ever your name is! Maybe you know what your 

surname means, and how it got into the family of names 
that make up civilization. 

But did you know where your military title originated? 
It came from the Latin word “privatus” which meant 
withdrawn from public life! “Privo” was another Latin 
word, meaning “deprived” in the sense of being deprived 
of rank. You've got it made on both counts, Marine! 

From an old Latin word, the Italians put “coporale” 
into their language. It means “headman,” so when you 
get to be Corporal Smith, you'll be “headman” of 
something. 

If you ever get all the way up the line and they snap 
to attention when Admiral Smith comes ashore, you'll 
owe your title to an old Arabic word, “amir-al-bahr’— 
the commander of the sea when the Saracens had a fleet 
that dominated Spain and Sicily (amir for commander, 
bahr for sea, and you figure out the “al” preposition). 

Now let’s look at the interesting history some other 
military words have passed through in our language. 

Do you ever read “Popeye” in the.funny strips? A lot 
of men in service read it during World War II, and 
when cartoonist Segar created a wierd, springy beast 
he dubbed “Eugene the Jeep,” it didn’t take long for 
drivers of the G.P. wagons (the Army called them G.P.s 
for general purpose), to dub their springy beasts “jeeps.” 

Quisling is another word coined in World War II when 
Major Vidkin Quisling assumed leadership of the Nor- 
wegian Nazis in 1940, the year the Germans overran 
his nation. A “quisling” is a man who makes himself an 
agent or tool of the enemy, rather than an outright 
traitor of the Benedict Arnold type. 

An entire group of quislings working within a nation 
for the enemies of that nation have been called a Fifth 
Column ever since General Mola advanced on Madrid 
in the Spanish Civil War. He headed four columns of 
troops but announced he had a “fifth column” preparing 
his way within the city. 

World War II gave us the word “radar” by piecing 
together the first letters of its official designation: “radio 
detecting and ranging.” In World War I, the Germans 
invented a phrase for anti-aircraft fire—‘fleiger-abwehr- 
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kanonen,” meaning aviator defense guns. It simply had 
to be shortened, in quite the same way, to (fl) (a) (k)— 
flak. 

Bombs have been used in war for many centuries, 
but they were named from a word the ancient Greeks 
used long before gunpowder was even dreamed of. The 
word was “bombos” and it meant a deep, hollow sound. 
Get the connection? The Greeks had a word “kanna” 
for a hollow reed. When hollow metal tubes were in- 
vented to hurl shells upon the enemy, military men used 
that old Greek word “kanna” to name their new instru- 
ment a “cannon!” 

The Greek word “taktikos” meant to arrange and 
put in order—exactly what happens, of course, when a 
general plans “tactics” of battle. When you study the 
military science of logistics, you are dealing with the 
quartering and provisioning of armies. The French first 
made a real science of that operation, and named it 
“logistique,” from the Old French word “loger’” which 
meant “to lodge.” 

Strategy is a word taken from the Greek “stratos” (an 
army) and “ago” (lead)—the art of leading an armed 
force to victory. 

Back several generations, naval strategy devised lightly 
armored vessels intended to sail in a crisscross manner 
along the enemy coast, since their light armor prevented 
the bold head-on approach of a battleship. An old 
Dutch word, “Kruis” meant a cross, and since the ships 
in question often moved in a crisscross manner, they 
were logically named “cruisers” from that old Dutch 
word. 


If you ever call your combat helmet a basin, you’ve 
got good backing for it, historically. The mounted troops 
of the Emperior Charlemagne wore cone-shaped helmets 
which they called “bacsin,” meaning a bowl for the head. 
When the Franks invaded the English, centuries later, 
the spelling of the word was shortened to basin and its 
meaning changed from military to culinary use? Soldiers 
then substituted another French word, “helme” which 
meant protection, for the helmet headgear, but many a 
Soldier or Marine still uses his military helmet as a 
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culinary basin when there’s nothing else handy for 
carrying water! 
* * * 

Bugle was another old French word, but is meant a 
young bull rather than a military instrument of early 
morning torture. However, centuries ago, the horns used 
| for signaling purposes in battle were made from the 
t horns of oxen; and thereby “bugle,” the old French 

word for bull, became our word for the horns once 

fashioned from that part of oxen. 

Before the French appeared on the scene in England, 
| the Anglo Saxons there used the word “fleotan” for 
' something that floated or flowed rapidly. A later Anglo 
' Saxon word was “‘fleot,” meaning a ship. 

' Today, when you catch a “fleeting glance” of the 
} enemy in war games, you’re using that ancient word 
which the Angles and Saxons applied over a thousand 
| years ago to describe something that “floated by” rapidly 
' —and, of course, a naval fleet today is simply a col- 
' lection of the ships that your great-great-great, etc., 
) grandfather called “‘fleots!” 





* a * 

An early-day Duke of Savoy had property that the 
French sometimes attacked from the north to get at 
Spain, or the Spaniards moved on from the south to 
reach France! A cautious man, the Duke took which- 








ever side seemed likely to win, and had his troops fight 
accordingly. He was also a rather thrifty guy; instead 
of equipping his men with two sets of uniforms, he had 
military cloaks made up which were blue on one side, 
white on the other. When the Spaniards were winning, 
the Duke’s troops wore the blue side of their cloaks 
showing—the white side when the French were doing 
well. 

Thereby the penny-pinching, double-dealing duke gave 
our language the expression word “turncoat.” 

ba * * 

If you came up with pulled leg muscles in basic 
training, the name you gave the injustry goes back to 
the early days of baseball, when an old horse pulled a 
roller over the infield at the Chicago ball park following 
pre-game infield practice. The horse had a peculiar limp, 
and since its name was Charley, baseball players who 
developed a similar limp from muscle pulls were said to 
have a “Charley horse.” 

The American frontier settlers were fightin’ men to 
whom a shirt was a pretty valuable possession. When 
they got into a brawl, off came the shirt so it wouldn’t 
get battered (even though the owner did). 

This practice led to the admonition sometimes used by 
servicemen when a needless brawl is brewing, to “Keep 
your shirt on, buddy!” 

TURN PAGE 





The Champion 


‘by John MacRay Baker 


D UKE DUVINE, who died in the burning hulk of 
the USS Arizona at Pearl Harbor, may have had another 
name. If he had, I never knew it. To me, as to all of 
us in the Marine Corps, he was just Duke, unless, of 
course, you were a recruit. To recruits he was First 
Sergeant Duvine. Nobody knew how old he was or 
where he was born. There were those who claimed that 
he didn’t have a mother but sprang from the mouth of 
a howitzer, full grown and wearing the chevrons of a 
top sergeant. 

I first met the Duke when I disembarked from the 
transport that had brought me to China in 1937. He 
was not a big man, not really, but he gave you the im- 
pression that he was at least seven feet tall. There was 
something manifestly important about him as he stood 
there on the Shanghai dock. He had the bearing of a 
man, daring you to challenge his authority. He scorched 
the replacement platoon with a look of disdain and 
greeted us tersely. 

“The rules for a China hand are easy and simple. 
If you follow them you have nothing to be afraid of. 
We don’t lower the boom around here often, but when 
we do, you'd better not be in the way. If you’ve got a 
lick of brains, you won’t be. Keep your mouth shut 
until you know your way around.” 

He had an aphorism for every occasion. Years later, 
when Duke was indoctrinating me to be his replacement 
aboard the Arizona, he said, “Shoot the bull, pass the 
buck and get a receipt. Champion, you do that and 
you'll be a good first sergeant.” He called everyone 
Champion, nobody knew why. “Don’t forget the re- 
ceipt,” he added. You ain’t got a damn thing if you ain’t 
got a receipt.” 

Duke Duvine had a polite tolerance for you if he 


liked you, which was a rare distinction in itself, since he 
had contempt for most people and nearly everything. 
He pretended to be an iconoclast and shocked the ship’s 
company by referring to the quarter-deck as the back 
porch and by refusing to accept most of the Navy and 
Marine Corps traditions. They were myths, he con- 
tended, nurtured to stimulate recruiting. He was sus- 
picious of anyone who was articulate and he spoke 
irreverently of everything and everyone but God and the 
commanding officer. For all his pretension the old boy 
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was infected with the disease of service punctilio and if | 


he ever prayed, which I doubt, I’m sure that he chan- 
neled his petitions to the Almighty via the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. 

He was tough, really tough. Once, in Shanghai, he 
took on the heavyweight champion of the French 
Foreign Legion and two of the champ’s buddies simul- 
taneously, with bare fists, just to settle an argument over 
the proper method of field stripping a Japanese machine 
gun. He won the fight and just to show that no hard 
feelings existed and “to preserve international good will” 


he invited the entire French Garrison to one of the Inter- | 


national Settlement’s most exclusive night spots. More 
than 30 of the Legion accepted and Duke paid the check 
for the party. Fighting was unusual for the Duke. 
Another of his maxims was, “Be a diplomat, always be 
a diplomat, Champion, and you can get anything you 
want.” 

Duvine had a knack for story telling and could lie 
more interestingly than any man who ever lived. He 
never expected you to believe his yarns or salty stories. 
If you did believe him when he was lying, he looked 


down on you for your credulity. I once witnessed him | 


defending a Marine at captain’s mast. In order to ex- 
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plain the man’s absence from duty, Duke fabricated the 
most fascinating tale since Sinbad, contending that the 
youngster had been taken for a Buddhist Monk and had 
spent two days arranging extradition. Afterward, the 
officer who had exonerated the culprit said, “I knew he 
was lying and I believed every word of it.” 

While a mere buck sergeant on Asiatic duty, Duke 
ran afoul of the Articles and was forced to stand trial 
by court-martial for his imbroglio. He was 37 years old 
at the time and a veteran of 19 years service. He com- 
pletely destroyed the dignity of the court by pleading 
guilty and exercising his prerogative of reading an un- 
sworn statement. The statement read in part, “... I 
therefore ask for the mercy of this court due to my 
youth and inexperience.” 

Once, when airplanes were still a novelty, the Duke 
was in charge of a corporal’s guard at San Clemente 
Island off the coast of California. Word came out by 
the mail boat that Major General Thomas Holcomb 
would fly over the island at noon the following day. Not 
wanting to miss a chance to pay his respects to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, Duvine had his men 


lie on their backs and present arms as the two-star plane - 


flew over the camp. 

As first sergeant, he looked upon his company re- 
sponsibilities as those of a father with a hundred sons. 
He never once turned a deaf ear to any serious need for 
counsel and he could soothe the nostaigic pain of a 17- 


year-old without causing the slightest loss of manly 
dignity. On the other hand, he protected his command- 
ing officer from the petty offenses of the troops and he 
would upbraid a man for misconduct in bawdy language 
that might burn the skin off his ears. What is more, he 
could do this without loss of the man’s loyalty. 

His knowledge of the Marine Corps was legend. 
Junior officers and senior NCOs looked to him for the 
solution to any administrative problem. He never failed 
to have the correct answers cross-indexed under that 
quarter-inch haircut he affected. 

To praise IstSgt Duke Duvine you must stand in a 
long line. Perhaps I remember him most vividly in the 
final weeks before his death. He had been given, as a 
clerk, a Private First Class who, try as he would, could 
not meet the Duke’s lofty standards. Duke wrote a 
dozen letters trying to get his clerical assistant trans- 
ferred. Failing this, he found infractions which enabled 
him to arraign the PFC for company punishment. Then, 
on December 7, 1941, at five minutes past eight, 
Hawaiian time, the Duke was burned to death while 
pulling the unconscious clerk to safety as Japanese 
planes attacked the USS Arizona. 

The Duke was among the last of his breed. He lived 
a full life and when he checked out he departed in keep- 
ing with the highest standards of the United States Navy. 
Somehow or other I think he got his receipt. END 
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Compiled by GySgt Mel Jones 


BULLETIN BOARD 





BULLETIN BOARD is Leatherneck's inter- 
pretation of information released by Head- 
quarters Marine Corps and other sources. 
Items on these pages are not to be con- 
sidered official. 























Transplacement Battalions Redesignated 


Transplacement battalions scheduled for the Far 
East will receive new designations. 

As a result of the transplacement system, in- 
fantry battalions of the First and Third Divisions 
have become intermingled. Under the new plan, 
battalions currently attached will assume the iden- 
tity of the regiment they are now in, and drop all 
identity with their parent regiment. 

Future transplacement battalions arriving in 


the Far East will assume the designation of the | 


battalion relieved. Redesignations will be effected 
the day actual on-site responsibilities are assumed 
from the returning battalion. The returning outfit 
will then take the designation of the regiment in 
which it will serve in the First Division. 

Administrative control of battalions en route to 
the Far East will reside with the Third Division, 
while the First Division administers to battalions 
on their way to Camp Pendleton. 


Comptroller General OKs 19-and-6 Retirements 


The Comptroller General has ruled that a frac- 
tional year of six months or more is properly 
creditable as a full year of service for basic pay 
purposes in computing retainer pay upon transfer 
to the Fleet Reserve. 

The decision, outlined in SecNav Notice 1830, 
was requested to clarify a decision issued in July, 


1960, which indicated that 19-and-6 retirements 
would receive reduced retainer pay. 

The SecNav Notice provides that Marines who 
asked for deferment or cancellation of their retire- 
ment requests because of the earlier decision may 
now re-submit their requests to HQMC. 


Basic MOS To Be Reinstated For Officers 


Basic MOSs used to identify newly commissioned 
officers and others who are in training for an occu- 
pational field will be reinstated. Basic officer MOSs 
were discontinued in 1953. 

The re-established designations will apply to 
officers seeking to qualify for primary MOSs in the 
following fields: Infantry, Antiaircraft Artillery, 


Field Artillery, Engineer and Shore Party, Tank and 
Amphibious Tractor, Operational Communications 
and Motor Transport. 

The first two digits of an MOS will now identify 
an occupational field and the last two will be “01.” 
For example, MOS 0801 will be used to designate a 
basic field artillery officer. 


1440 Marines Receive P-2 Proficiency Pay 


Proficiency Pay (P-2) was awarded to 1440 Ma- 
rines when the Corps implemented the $60-per- 
month boost last January. 

To be eligible for P-2, a Marine must: 

1. Have been drawing P-1 pay for the past six 
months. 

2. Be serving in pay grade E-4 through E-6. 

3. Be assigned to one of the following critical 
MOSs: 0847, 1161, 1444, 2191, 2533, 2571, 2639, 
2731, 2732, 2741, 2751, 2752, 2761, 2771, 4009, 


6611, 6613, 6614, 6621, 6631, 6641, 6651 or 
6661. 

4. Be serving in a billet requiring one of the 
aforementioned critical MOSs. 

Commanding officers may award P-2 Pay to 50 
percent of their eligible personnel, provided the 
Marines are actually serving in billets requiring 
their MOS. 

Implementing instructions are contained in MCO 


7220.16. 





END 
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ACH MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 
FE cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will also 
be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by the 
Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not to be 
considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve. 


\X/ ITH two wars and more than 

20 years of Marine Corps serv- 
ice behind him, GySgt David Seibel re- 
tired December 31, 1960, at Camp 
Lejeune, N. C., where he had been 
serving as company gunnery sergeant 
and training NCO of Headquarters and 
Service Company, First Infantry Train- 
ing Regiment. 

GySgt Seibel enlisted in the Corps 
in November 1940, and in 1942, as a 
member of the Tenth Marine Regiment, 
was sent to American Samoa. Later, 
after the Tenth became a part of the 
Second Marine Division, he saw action 
on Tarawa, Saipan and Tinian. It was 
on Saipan in 1944, that he was awarded 
the Bronze Star for heroism. 

After the war, he served a short time 
at Camp Perry in Williamsburg, Va., 
and then with the Seventh Marines in 
China. From 1947 to 1949, he was. 
stationed at Great Lakes, the U. S. 
Naval Academy and Memphis, Tenn. 

After that, he served as an instructor 
at the Basic School at Quantico, Va., 
and then with the Eighth Marines at 
Camp Lejeune, N. C., until 1953, when 
he went to Korea. 

Returning from Korea in 1954, he 
went back to Quantico where he stayed 
until 1959. 

GySgt and Mrs. Seibel will make 
their home in Chicago, IIl. 


Placed on Retired List 


nce a Marine... 


_ 


Compiled by LCpl Pete Schinkel 











HUIZENGA, Richard M Col 

AHEE, David LtCol 

EDDY JR, Walter L LtCol 

PARNELL, Leslie J LtCol 

DYER, Charles A Maj 

MC MILLAN, Donald A Maj 

MILLESS, Elmer W Mai 

RYDER, Ted J a Maj Ry: 

ARNOLD, Kennet Capt 7 . 

CHARLTON JR Arthur L Capt , ; Ops VERO Paar 
DOUGLAS, Arthur E Capt GySgt David Seibel, who was awarded the Bronze Star Medal for 
HAINES, George C Capt h : Sat ° b ith f Ps 
MANNING, James L Capt eroism on Saipan, retired December 31, with 20 years of service 
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STARKS, He 
HAMILTON, 
BORDER, Ja 
BUTLER, Rol 
CAGE, Royc 


Placed 


DOWNS, Jo 
PESCE, Aug 


Place: 


MITCHELL, 


Tran 


BLACKWELL 


DINKINS, L 
VAN ALSTY 
ZELL, Milbu 


REECE, We 
STANLEY, ¢ 
TURPIN, R« 
TUTOR, Hu 


ALBANESE, 
ALBRECHT, 
BEST, Kenn 
BLAKE, Jul 
BLANCHAR 
BLAYLOCK, 
BURLESON, 
CALLAHAN 
COCHRAN, 
COLLINS, . 
CRANE, Al 
CROSS, O} 
DARRYMPL 
DE GRASSI 
GRAY, Rob 
GREEN, Ed 
GRIST, Wa 
GROSZKIEV 
HEATH JR, 
INCOSKY, 
JACEWICZ 














STARKS, Henry A Capt 


HAMILTON, Hilton cwo-4 
BORDER, James A Cwo-2 
BUTLER, Robert E Cwo-2 
CAGE, Royce E Ccwo-2 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


DOWNS, John V LtCol 
PESCE, Augustus J Capt 


Placed on Regular Retired List 
(30 Years) 


MSgt 


MITCHELL, Robert P 199695 3537 


Transferred to Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve 


SgtMaj 
BLACKWELL, Hugh J 305289 9999 
BROMAN, Herbert D 310034 9999 
BRUCE, Jack B 274841 9999 
DINKINS, Lamar D 293547 9999 
VAN ALSTYNE, John E 278161 9999 
ZELL, Milburn N 267465 9999 
TstSgt 
REECE, Wayne W 276173 0398 
STANLEY, George F 296641 0398 
TURPIN, Raymond J 302598 6498 
TUTOR, Hubert L 252765 0398 
MSgt 
ALBANESE, Nicholas 286119 3051 
ALBRECHT, Frederick G 305777 1169 
BEST, Kenneth L 311864 6481 
BLAKE, Julius A 382141 0369 
BLANCHARD, Claude ‘‘R'' 301686 2771 
BLAYLOCK, Homer D 311476 3051 
BURLESON, Drexel G 306842 3349 
CALLAHAN JR, Richard F 302839 2571 
COCHRAN, Adelaide H 309637 3537 
COLLINS, John F 297332 3071 
CRANE, Alexander W 302648 6412 
CROSS, Ollin B 311760 6661 
DARRYMPLE, Russell E 303029 3041 
DE GRASSE, John C 302605 1461 
GRAY, Robert L 298538 0369 
GREEN, Edward M 263732 4312 
GRIST, Walter C 312817 6412 
GROSZKIEWICZ, Thaddeus 274903 3061 
HEATH JR, James W 306955 2771 
INCOSKY, Francis J 296974 3537 
JACEWICZ, John J 266037 3049 
MOORE, Edward J 308700 1841 
MC DONALD, Jack P 301853 0369 
MC NAIR, Edward W 312261 6413 
NASH, James B 293875 Oil 
NEILL, William J 256140 0141 
NORTH, Calvin H 306188 4131 
OMLOR, Francis J 310444 6761 
PALMER, Jewell C 255130 2111 
PETERSON, William E 294118 4100 
ROBINSON, Joseph W 250828 6413 
ROSE, Thomas 273734 6413 
SARTIN JR, Hervie L 315784 6413 
SAUTER, Arthur E 256143 0130 
SHOOK, Louis F 264041 3049 
SPRATT, Gerald A 308602 6611 
STOKOE, Lloyd G H 302717 6413 
WAX, Samuel B 310018 0141 
WEST JR, William T 309084 0369 
WOELFEL JR, George J 260240 6413 
WOLFE JR, Cleve 310299 6412 
GySgt 
BAUGH, Raymond L 301323 3371 
BOREN, Leon R 311190 3516 
CHAPPELL JR, Euclid K 312828 0141 
CONWILL JR, Arthur L 315316 0369 
DORLAND, Clinton H 311027 3537 
FLYNN, Eugene F 301135 0141 
GILBERT, William H 239835 3371 
ORE, James V 290386 6631 
GROSS, Francis P 311857 0141 
KENDALL, Chester A 311465 3516 
LANG, William J 276430 0369 
MC KINNEY, William C 312555 6441 
POPE JR, Samuel H 259154 6725 
SAMPSON, Leonard B 286030 3051 
TENNEY, Willard E 267615 0369 
VENTURA, Robert E 307317 3516 
WADE, Robert E 253084 3051 
WARRICK, Roy V 294852 6413 


Placed on Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


TstSgt 
HENDERSON, ''R'’ ‘'B'' 360694 0398 
MOSEMAN, Raymond W 254741 0398 
MSgt 
ACKERMAN, Clarence F 293953 2131 
HUGHES, Floyd 288402 4621 
LEX JR, Irwin A 862064 6614 
LITTRELL, Lincoln S 205893 3049 
LUND, Jack W 298694 2639 
RIGG, Robert D 292042 0141 


SPARKS, Travers B 299326 
VAUGHN, James 277427 
WATKINS, John F 240623 
GySgt 
CAMPBELL SR, Maurice 226729 
CRAWFORD, William G 978996 
ERB, John W 277565 
GORDON, John W 245489 
GREENLEE, Paul E 532159 
O'NEILL, George E 651758 
ROGERS, Barry K 652174 
SSgt 
BLACKWELL, John J 1079751 











“Wanna Race?" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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SOUND OFF 


[continued from page 14] 


Sorry to disappoint you, but we 
happen to be twins and have been in 
the Corps since March 9, 1959. We are 
stationed at Marine Corps’ Recruit 
Depot, San Diego, Calif. We have been 
here since June 9, 1959, after complet- 
ing Recruit Training and GOPC. 

Sonia, the oldest—by 11 minutes, 
works at Depot Maintenance and 
Sandra works at Communications Elec- 
tronics Battalion, ‘“B’ Company 
(Operational Communication School). 


LCpl Sonia and Cpl Sandra Gray 
WM Company, H&S Bn., MCRDep, 
San Diego 40, Calif. 


@ Now you've got us seeing double.— 
Ed. 


RANK PRECEDENCE 


Dear Sir: 

A question has come up among four 
of us which you could possibly help us 
with. Let us say that a Sergeant E-4 
received his discharge, left the Marine 
Corps for 24 hours, then decided that he 
wanted to reenlist. Doing so, he was 
given the rank of Corporal E-4, with 
the same date of rank that he had be- 
fore as a Sergeant E-4. 

Now, two of us say that he is senior 
in the pay grade of E-4, but not in the 
rank, since we believe that a Sergeant 
E-4 outranks a Corporal E-4. 

Others, however, say that he outranks 
a Sergeant E-4 because he has more 
time in the pay grade of E-4. Who is 
correct? 

Set Benny F. Carpenter 
Class ABMC #3 
USAAMS, 2d Enl Stu Btry 
Fort Sill, Okla. 






































Leatherneck Magazine 


















@ The Head, Enlisted Section, Promos 
tion Branch, HQMC, said: ‘“‘Accordi 
to paragraph 4251, Marine Corps Man- 


ual, enlisted personnel below pay grade’ 
E-6, of the same grade and/or rank, 


take precedence among themselves ac- 


cording to the date of rank assigned of 


prescribed by the Commandant of the 


Marine Corps, the earliest date taking’ 


precedence.”’—Ed. 


E-5 OR E-4 


Dear Sir: 

I am writing to you about a question 
that has arisen between myself and an- 
other sergeant. Assume that a Staff 
Sergeant E-5 was issued orders for 
overseas duty, but refused the orders 
because he chose to be discharged. His 
enlistment expired at the same time the 
orders became effective. 

According to Paragraph 7156, Marine 
Corps Manual, our staff sergeant was 
required to sign a statement of under- 
standing that he would not be reenlisted 
in the Marine Corps, or enlisted in the 
Marine Corps Reserve, above the rank 
of sergeant. (New rank must mean 
Corporal E-4, which is not stated as 
yet in MCM. 

The question is; would the above 
member be eligible for appointment to 
Sergeant E-5 should he decide to enlist 
in the Marine Corps Reserve in view 
of the statement he signed? Paragraph 
5470 MCM does not clarify such a 
problem. Does this authorize his ap- 
pointment to Sergeant E-5 to rank as 
of enlistment date? 

Set Frank G. Mead, Jr. 
I-I Staff, 
8th 155-mm. HowBtry, 
USMCR, N-MCTC 
Spokane, Wash. 


@ The Director, Marine Corps Reserve, 
stated: “a. Although not specifically 
included, the provisions of paragraph 
7156, Marine Corps Manual were in- 
tended to include individuals who apply 
for enlistment in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Accordingly, applicants for en- 
listment in the Marine Corps or Marine 
Corps Reserve who were last separated 
from the Armed Forces and had the 
provisions of paragraph 7156 Marine 
Corps Manual invoked, are not eligible 
for appointment above pay grade E-4. 
Attention is invited to Marine Corps 
Bulletin 1300 of 18 June 1960. The pro- 
visions of paragraph 5470, Marine 
Corps Manual, are applicable after the 
restrictions in paragraph 7156, Marine 
Corps Manual are considered. 

“b. The new ‘Personnel Manual, 
which contains the existing provisions 
of paragraphs 5470 and 7156, Marine 
Corps Manual, will reflect the policy 
outlined in the preceding paragraph.”— 
Ed. END 
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SAN DIEGO 


‘0 [continued from page 25] 


h {they'll fire the .22 rifle and the BAR, 


a fusing techniques as old as_ the 
- fweapons. But they’ll fire the .45 
s fpistol, utilizing the new two-handed 


positions, which have greatly increased 
teruits’ scores. And, on the pistol 
range, if they glance quickly, they’ll 
see a crude, hand-lettered sign, printed 
by an anonymous Marine and tacked 
tta door which sums up how Marines 
have always felt about their Corps. It 
treads, “We have done so much, for so 
long, with so little, that now we can 
do anything, with nothing.” 

By the time they return “Mainside,” 
tgenter upon Phase IV, the final four 
weeks, they have been, by some won- 
drous alchemy, transformed from a 
‘herd of turtles” to a platoon of Ma- 
, }ines. They view the platoons junior 
_ ff them with a mixture of pity and 
, |%ntempt and, those senior to them, 
with awe and envy. 

There’s a spring in their step that 
wasn’t there before. They don’t tire as 
quickly as they once did, or sweat as 
profusely, or jump as high when the 
DI bellows at them. Somewhere along 
the line, they’ve picked up pride and 
confidence in themselves and in the 
men around them. 

But is our individual recruit really 
8o much different from the recruit of 
the °30s? Who dares say? 


> Se a 
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For sure, 













Pvt Larry G. Rawlins proudly showed his newly won rifle "Marksman" 
qualification badge to his mother and sisters at the Visitors Center 


though, today’s recruit, like the count- 
less hundreds of thousands of boys who 
preceded him down this rough road, 
is not one person while undergoing 
training—he’s a lot of people. The 
Walter Mitty in all of us is quite easily 
discernible in the recruit. On the ob- 
stacle course, for instance, he is, by 
turns, a cocky Tarzan as he approaches 


es 


Depot CG, MajGen Victor Krulak, and the Secretary of Argentina's 


the first obstacle; a wounded, panting 
John Wayne (determined to carry the 
flag up Suribachi) as his legs fail him 
on the rope-walk; a jut-jawed Nathan 
Hale, dying for his country, as he hauls 
himself in agony over a 10-foot wall; 
an exultant Columbus. discovering 
America as, unbelievably, he gets his 
second wind; a modest Joe Bellino 
who has just single-handely won the 
Army-Navy game, as he crosses the fin- 
ish line. 

He is, in short, a young man. No 
longer a boy, not quite a Marine. And 
this same, wonderful imagination of 
his asserts itself when he writes his 
letters home; which is why DIs wish 
mom and his girl wouldn’t take his 
letters quite so seriously. 

The question of today’s boot camp 
versus yesterday’s is, as we've seen, a 
many-sided argument which comes 
almost within the perimeter of the 
thought once expressed by a cynical 
senator. He said, “A logical argument, 
ably presented, will change many opin- 
ions—but not a single vote!” It is clear 
that the opinions have been unalter- 
ably formed, and the ballots never will 
be cast. The grizzled old-timer will 
continue to maintain that the old, 
tough boot camp needs no apologists, 
its record speaks for itself. The younger 
man will counter with, “You can’t 
fight tomorrow’s wars with yesterday’s 
techniques.” 

At MCRDep, San Diego, they don’t 
waste their time on hypothetical ques- 
tions which nobody can answer. They’re 
too busy doing a job, and doing it well. 

END 


Navy (in mufti) heard Col G. R. Newton explain pugil stick techniques 
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In Reser 


Richard J. Mareck's 


lieutenant's bars on 


Wins Commission 


The first Minnesota Marine Reservist 
to receive his bars under a_ special 
Marine Corps commissioning plan was 
Richard J. Mareck, of Minneapolis. 

The former staff sergeant was pro- 
moted under a program which requires 
no active duty after acceptance of the 
commission. However, those accepting 
commissions must agree to serve six 
years with an Organized Marine Corps 
Reserve unit, successfully complete the 
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wife, Ardelle, pinned second 
him while his CO, Major J. 











4daeae & 


sedaca ¢ 





Marine Corps Schools Basic Officers 
Extension Course, and purchase the re- 
quired uniforms. 

Lt Mareck enlisted in the Marine 
Corps in September, 1951, and took 
part in combat operations during the 
Korean War. 

After his release from active duty in 
September, 1953, he became Operations 
Chief for Marine Air Control Squadron 
16. He now will serve as an Aircraft 
Controller for the squadron. 

ISO 
MARTD, Minneapolis 


Official USMC Photo 


M. Christie, (R) removed the staff NCO chevrons. 


Mareck was promoted under a special program 


Governor’s Aide 

Captain Fontaine Banks, Jr., has 
been named Administrative Assistant 
to Kentucky’s Governor Bert T. Combs. 

Capt Banks, who joined the Marine 
Corps in April, 1951, is now a member 
of VTU 5-19, in Lexington. For three 
years he served as Commanding Officer 
of Lexington’s 61st Rifle Company, 
USMCR. 

He has been prominent in Kentucky 
public life since he was released from 
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active duty in 1953. He has served as 
Executive Director of the Southeastern 
Kentucky Planning Commission, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the City 
Manager of Lexington, Ky., and per- 
sonnel Director for the state. 
The Capitol 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Safety Citations 


Four of the Five Marine Air Reserve 
Squadrons based at NAS, Dallas, were 
awarded aviation safety citations re- 
cently. The citations are awarded an- 
nually to those Marine Reserve squad- 
rons which have completed a fiscal year 
of accident-free flying. 

Awards were presented to Marine 
Fighter Squadrons 111 and 112, and 
to Marine Helicopter Squadrons 762 
and 777. 

In addition to the four Marine Corps- 
wide safety citations, two of the units, 
VMF-112 and HMR-762, also were 
awarded Station Commander’s Safety 
Trophies. 

During the past fiscal year, a total 
of 5381.3 accident-free hours were flown 
by the 72 Marine Reserve pilots in the 
four squadrons. 

VMF-112 ran up the highest total of 
flight hours when it logged 2135.2 ac- 
cident-free flight hours during the year. 
The squadron’s 28 pilots averaged 85.40 
flight hours during fiscal 1960. 

In the helicopter category, HMR-762 
led with a total of 775.1 safe flight 
hours, while the squadron’s 11 pilots 
averaged 67.40 accident-free hours 
apiece, 

ISO 
MARTD, Dallas, Texas 


Mayor Retires 


A military career, which began in 
1917, ended when Philadelphia’s Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth retired from the 
Marine Corps Reserve. 

Mayor Dilworth, who retired as a 
colonel, first saw action as a Marine 
in June, 1918. He fought at Belleau 
Wood and at Soissons, where he was 


severely wounded. 


After World War I, he practiced law 
in Philadelphia until the outbreak of 
World War II, when he again volun- 
teered for active duty with the Marine 
Corps. 

During the Guadalcanal campaign, 
he served as Group Intelligence Officer 
with Marine Air Group 14. While on 
this assignment, he won the Silver Star 
Medal. 

Col Dilworth was released from ac- 
tive duty in August, 1944, but main- 
tained his association with the Marine 
Corps Reserve until his retirement. 

ISO 
4th MCR&RD 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three 


been 


administrative have 
overhauled by MCI and_ the 
changes have been extensive enough to 
warrant a complete re-description of 
the courses. The three are: 

CORRESPONDENCE PRACTICES, 
01.2c, which teaches the preparation 
and handling of official correspondence 
to new administrative personnel. It also 
serves as a refresher course for Marines 
already in the field and others whose 
assignments do not bring them into 
everyday contact with the processing of 
official correspondence. In_ addition, 
men in other occupational fields who 
must deal with correspondence _ will 
benefit from the course. Besides teach- 
ing correspondence practices which are 
standard in the Corps, these lessons also 
place emphasis on the supervisory 
functions of the administrator. There 
are seven lessons, requiring 15 hours of 
study. However, application should 
NOT be forwarded to MCI unless the 
student’s organization can provide the 
following material: 

1. Navy Correspondence Manual 
(SECNAVINST 5216.5 with change 1 
and SECNAVINST 5216.5 Sup-1) 

2. Marine Corps Manual, Volume 1 

3. SECNAVINSTs P5210.11, 5211.3 
and 5215.1A 

4. Navy Security Manual for Classi- 
fied Information (OPNAVINST 5510.- 
1B) 

5. OPNAVINSTs 
and 5510.49A 

6. A Guide to Simplified Mail Opera- 
tions | ae | P- hiner 


courses 


2110.17, 5510.37A 





If you are a staff NCO, 


military career. 


ship expected of you. 


SSgt M. C. BACHELLER, 
813390 115927 
GySgt J. M. BOTERF, JR., 
941793 
SSgt A. E. FRIEDMAN, 
1 


904413 
SSot | PEDRO A. GARCIA, 
GySat ROI ROBERT A. GATTIS, 


1036502 





Calling All, Staff NCOs! 


you have already had a considerable 
amount of experience in making sound decisions, 
demonstrated your capabilities and potential. 
to rest on your well-deserved laurels? 

In any endeavor, the surest springboard to success is knowledge. 
And, this intangible asset will come to you only if you seek it. The 
Extension School in Quantico can provide this springboard for your 


The price? A little of your time. 
The reward? Knowing that you are equipped to provide the leader- 


More than 700 staff NCOs prepared to shoulder greater responsi- 
bilities by completing the Officers Basic Extension Course during 1960. 
Think it over—and join this roster of forward-looking Marines. 

Beginning this month, Leatherneck will publish the names of Staff 
NCOs as they graduate from the Officers Basic Extension Course. 
SSgt W. &. HUTSLER, 
SSot EDWINM. JOHNSON, 

1186786 
SSgt EDWARD C. MANUEL, 

1103019 
SSgt W. H. MARTELL, 
GySgt T. W. MC CARTY, 

609470 


7. Marine Corps Orders P5212. 
1223.2, 5210.11, 5212.1B, 
5215.1B and 5521.3B 

The lessons are entitled Cor- 
respondence Within the Naval Service, 
Writing Practices, Filing and Disposi- 
tion of Records, Security of Classified 
Information, Message Center and Mail 
Operations, Reports Management and 
Preparation and Maintenance of Ad- 
ministrative Publications. 

PERSONNEL RECORDS, 01.3d, 
familiarizes students with the  proce- 
dures used in preparing, assembling 
and servicing SRBs and officers’ quali- 
fications records. There are four les- 
16 study hours. Once again, 
applications will not be considered 
unless students have access to: 

1. Personnel Records and Accounting 
Manual (PRAM) 

2. Navy Comptroller 
1, Chapter 4 
3. Marine Corps Manual, Volume 1 

These lessons are tabbed The Service 
Record Book, Pages 1-6; The Service 
Record Book, Pages 8-21; The Officers’ 
Qualification Record pate Annual Ad- 
ministrative Audit of Personnel Records 
and Servicing the Records. 

PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING (1.4c, 
the final course which has _ been 
changed. This introduces the basic 
principles of the personnel accounting 
system and emphasizes the system’s 
standard procedures for reporting, re- 
cording and_= disseminating military 
personnel information. The course 
provides training with the individual 
record cards, unit diaries and daily 
ration memorandums. There are six 
lessons which can be completed in 21] 
study hours. Students must have the 
following available at their commands: 

1. Personnel Records and Accounting 
Manual (PRAM) 

2. The current edition of MCO 10110 
series END 


1B, 
5213.1D, 


seven 


sons; 


Manual, Volume 


and you have 
But, is it wise for you 


SSgt JOSEPH N. NABORS, 
514920 
SSgt J. D. TIDWELL, 
1188445 
MSgt R. A. VERKENNIS, 
7197 


27 
SSgt CALVIN R. WATERS, 
1322500 
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SPECIAL SERVICES One program which the more talented entertainment for Marine Corps units 


entertainers of the Marine Corps can The second section, Inspection and 
[continued from page 31] participate in is the annual All-Navy Exchange, was formed for the estab. 
Talent Show. lishment and inspection of Exchange 
The *section also assists in the selec- and recreation funds throughout the 
tion, from among the winners, those Marine Corps. 
strength should be 175,000 men, the who will represent the Department of On April 7, 1945, a letter of instruc. 
sum would amount to $140,000. the Navy in the annual Ed Sullivan tion outlined the functions of the 
The other portion of the entertain- Television Show devoted on All-Navy Special Services Branch as follows: 
ment program is the Overseas Armed Talent. “The basic mission of the Special 
Forces Professional Eniertainment Pro- In addition to the programs pre- Services Branch is to bring to the in- 
gram. Upon the submission of a mu- viously mentioned, the section also co- dividual Marine and to his dependents, 
tually approved budget for the over- ordinates many Reserve programs. where appropriate, all non-military 
seas programs, each service provides When the overall accomplishments of services affecting his general welfare 
for an appropriate share of the pro- the Special Services Branch are studied, which the Marine Corps can in any 
gram’s expenses, based on a given per- analyzed and reviewed, it is evident way provide. 
centage of participation. The budget that, as a result, troop morale is at an “The welfare division of this branch 
submitted for Fiscal Year 1962 set the all-time high. is responsible for programs involving 
Marine Corps’ share at $56,981. Special Services Division, the fore- education, recreation, athletics, depen- 
Requests for overseas entertainment runner of today’s Special Services dents’ welfare and the procurement of 
from Marine Corps _ organizations Branch, was formed on March 1, 1943. materials necessary to further these 
located in remote and isolated installa- Its mission was to provide recreational programs. It is also charged with such 
tions are received by the section and and informational services to Marine matters as training of personnel for 
channeled to the Armed Forces Pro- Corps personnel for the purpose of administration of these services and 
fessional Entertainment Branch. maintaining morale at a satisfactory with the liaison with appropriate Army, 
The Recreation Section promulgates level. Navy and civilian agencies.” 
Marine Corps orders establishing the The original division was formed in Today’s Marines have never had it 
procedures for entry of photographs in two sections: Morale Section, which so good when it comes to ffee recrea- 
local, All-Marine Corps and the Inter- dealt with the procurement and real- tion, equipment, education, information 
service Photography Contests, in addi- location of appropriated Navy Welfare and social facilities. But tomorrow's 
tion to selecting awards for the winning and Recreation Funds to Marine Corps Marines may have it even _ better, 
entries of the All-Marine Corps Pho- activities, and the procurement and as- thanks to the continued efforts of the 
tography Contest. signment of recreational equipment and Special Services Branch. END 
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“| sent my rifle home. Dad's had experience in cleaning them from the last war!" 








Leatherneck Magazine 
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SAM THE BEARD 


[continued from page 47] 


“They dream up these duty stations 
when they get around to transferrin’ 
me. In Samoa, I had a one-man opera- 
tion runnin’ a Fita-Fita guard unit. At 
Adak, they gave me an ice flow all to 
myself,” he complained to fellow Ma- 
fines, just before a transfer to Iceland 
on New Year’s Day in 1942. 

Sam had raised a beard now and 
then, but since beards had gone out of 
style, he had managed to knock off 
only several months at a time. Combat 
in World War II had helped by about 
ten months while he was in the islands, 
but when the First Division rested and 
recuperated in Melbourne after the 
bloody Guadalcanal mayhem, Sam The 
Beard was again without a beard. It 
was here he met Heather. Hair like 
sik, flowing over bare shoulders in the 
moonlight. A figure, lithe, yet filled 
with enough allure to turn a sculptor 
to stone and an artist to a puddle of 
gooey paint. But Heather was only 
twenty years old. Sam The Beard had, 
alas, neglected to foresee the day when 
he would want a wife. Sam The Beard 
was in love. 

But Sam The Beard was, at outward 
appearances, thirty-eight years old. 
This time, old Flower Of Night had 
really fouled him up. Under peacetime 
conditions, Sam would have asked for 
his retirement which he had earned 
fourteen years before; he had, in fact 
been in the Corps for 44 years. But 
these were war days, and retirement and 
a quick trip to Haiti in search of 
Flower Of Night for an adjustment was 
an impossibility. In the meantime, Sam, 
in frustration, spent all his time at the 
restaurant in which Heather worked. 
He ate breakfast, brunch, lunch, dinner 
and supper there. Heather was friendly, 
but she seemed always to prefer the 
company of the younger Marines who 
frequented the place. When, finally, 
Sam gathered enough courage to ask 
Heather to have dinner with him, she 
accepted. 

They dined in a beautiful, dimly lit 
ub. In the candlelight, Heather was 
something even a model agency could 
dream about. Over a bottle of wine, 
Sam could restrain himself no longer. 
In stammering words, he asked Heather 
to marry him. 

“I thought you would never ask me,” 
Heather whispered. “It seems now that 
I've been waiting for you all my life.” 

Sam’s first reaction to Heather’s sud- 
den acceptance was one of mistrust, but 
he could plainly see that the girl was 
serious. Moreover, she was looking at 
him with eyes filled with admiration 
and love. “Tomorrow,” Sam _ said, 
“we'll be married by the chaplain.” 


“Tl make you happy,” Heather said 
huskily. ‘Now, take me home.” 

The wedding was a simple affair. A 
few waitresses, Heather’s mother, Sam’s 
friends and Heather’s bridesmaid. After 
the ceremony, the couple took off in a 
rented car for a resort hotel. In their 


bridal suite they changed into com- 
fortable apparel and ordered dinner 
brought to the room. Sam insisted on 
candles, and in their enchanting light, 
Heather was all any man could desire. 





Although the food was delectable, the 
scene as romantic as a French novel, 
Heather seemed moody. 

“I’m the happiest Marine alive,’ Sam 
said. 

“I. will make you happier,” said 
Heather, ‘“‘but there is something I must 
tell you.” 

“Tell me,” said Sam anxiously. 

“[’m really a lot older than I look,” 
Heather somewhat feebly. 

“So am I,” said Sam, cheerfully. 

“It was a long time ago,” said 
Heather, as she rose from the dinner 
table and walked slowly to the window. 
“T was in New Zealand on vacation and 
I:met a Maori witch up in the moun- 
tains who promised me I would never 
grow old.” 

Sam couldn’t believe his ears. “You 
mean you can knock years off your life, 
too?” 

“I’ve been doing it for forty years.” 

Sam rushed to Heather and took her 
in his arms. “‘Do you know what this 
means?” she shouted. “I can _ stay 
young, too, whenever I want to. We'll 
always be young. You'll always be 
beautiful. How do you do it?” 

“I shave off my beard,’ Heather said 
demurely. 

Life for Sam The Beard and his 
Heather for the next few weeks was an 
Australian heaven. 
knowledge that in a few short years 
they would soon be the same age, they 
planned a life of happiness after the 
war when Sam would retire. 

But the dream was interrupted when 
Sam’s outfit moved out and, once more, 
the forbidding islands loomed ahead. 
Heather waited, growing a little older 


Secure in the , 


each day. Sam on shipboard and in 
combat, combed his beard with pride 
and grew younger. 

When the war ended, Sam hurried 
back to Melbourne on a tramp steamer. 
Heather was waiting—but so _ were 
orders for Sam. He was being trans- 
ferred to the South Pole for duty with 
an Antartic expedition. In_ protest, 
Sam The Beard wired Headquarters 
Marine Corps in Washington. 

An answer came quickly. It stated 
briefly that Sam had achieved greatness 
at Okinawa where he had _ single- 
handely killed 31 Nipponese, wiped out 
a machine gun nest and carried a 
second lieutenant to safety. For his 
exploits, Sam had earned the Medal of 
Honor. It was being mailed to him at 
the South Pole. Sam was bewildered. 
Heather promised to wait. Sam The 
Beard packed his gear and boarded a 
plane for the Pole. 

In Washington, a reporter, suspicious 
of the Corps’ refusal to provide infor- 
mation on one of its Medal of Honor 
winners, succeeded in getting his hands 
on Sam’s Service Record Book. He 
received a promotion to assistant city 
editor for his story on the fabulous 
career of Sam The Beard. Some people 
at Headquarters Marine Corps tore 
their hair and sputtered explanations, 
none of which made any sense. Finally, 
a Major Pierce Phillips, in a fit of 
Sam-The-Beard insomnia, sat down at 
his typewriter at 3 a.m. and wrote a 
release which was printed in every 
newspaper in the country, and eventu- 
ally won him a promotion to lieutenant 
colonel. It read simply: 

“Headquarters Marine Corps regrets 
that the public has been duped by a 
news-hungry reporter. It is true that 
a Samuel P. Jones won the Medal of 
Honor at Okinawa for extraordinary 
heroism, but this particular Samuel P. 
Jones has been missing in action since 
the taking of the island. The Service 
Record Book, supposedly stolen by the 
reporter, was actually the invention of 
an over-zealous and imaginative com- 
bat correspondent who used a Samuel 
N. (Nicholas) Jones to personify the 
basis of the Marine Corps’ perpetual 
strength. Apparently, the coincidence 
of the names has brought a good deal of 
confusion, but it must be remembered 
that Samuel Nicholas Jones is a figment 
of the imagination, used simply to 
remind the world that the Marine 
Corps lives on_ revitalization, and 
although its members retire, they are 
replaced by their own images in 
younger men... .” 

Sam The Beard looked up from the 
three-month-old newspaper he was 
reading by the light of a whale lamp 
and said, “But my middle name is 
Nicholas. I never heard of Sam P. 
Jones; ...” END 
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Submitted by Sgt Arthur R. Holliday, USA 


Washington, D. C.’s Reserve unit, ““G’’ Co., 20th Marines, with trophies won in training at Quantico in 1930 


CORPS 
ALBUM 








From time to time, readers have 
requested information about the 
Corps Album photos we have printed. 
The following list of names and ad- 
dresses of this month’s contributors 
will make it possible for readérs to 
write directly to the owners of the 
pictures for identification or in- 
formation not contained in the cap- 
tions. 

Sgt Arthur R. Holliday 
Military Police Company 


Fort Myers 

Arlington 11, Va. 
Carl K. Storer 
881-21st Street 

San Bernardino, Calif. 
Cc. R. Denniston 

101 Memorial Dr. 
Greenville, Ohio 











Submitted by Carl K. Storer 


A Marine Corps inspection of 


Colors at the Marine Parade * 


Ground, Pearl Harbor, in 1918 
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Ere ARE some more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print as 
a regular feature. Leatherneck will pay 
$15.00 for old photos of this type accepted 
for publication. Please include date, out- 
























fit, or any other available identification. 
Mail your Old Corps photos to CORPS 
ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck Maga- 
zine, Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. All 
photos will be returned. 





















Submitted by C. R. Buwnisen 
Capt Winans and 2dLt Winters (R), accepted Col 
Rhae's (standing with rifle) surrender of his rebel 
forces and arms at San Rafael, Nicaragua, 1927 


Submitted by C. R. Denniston 


Two of the Marine planes which were used in the bombing of Sandino’s forces at Ocotal, Nicaragua, in 1927 
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Both fighters were made honorary recruiters by 
RS, Boston. Capt Gerald J. Slack, Assistant OIC, 


PENDER vs. DOWNES 


[continued from page 49] 


Corps Air Station, Miami, Fla., and 
completed his enlistment there in May, 
1954, as an instructor. 

The champion worked methodically 
to the top in his weight class. By 1959, 
he was the outstanding middleweight 
in New England. He, too, has a history 
of being vulnerable to cuts around the 
eyes, but to a lesser degree than 
Downes. In a bout against Tiger Jones, 


# 
= 
day Keruler 


Y Daa drte EN 


in March 1959, he survived a bad cut 
and went on to win the fight which 
vaulted him into prominence. 

In 1960, Sugar Ray Robinson's title 
was declared vacant by the NBA be- 
cause of Robinson’s refusal to defend 
it in more than a year. Massachusetts 
and New York, along with European 
boxing czars, still recognized him as 
champ. Consequently, Gene Fullmer 
and Carmen Basilio fought for the 
NBA version of the crown, with Full- 
mer copping that title. Pender met 
Robinson in Boston for the other half 
of the title. Pender won the fight and 
with it, the championship. In the re- 
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was assisted by Station SgtMaj Robert M. Gayton 
during ceremonies held a week prior to the match 


match last Summer, Pender won again. 

Downes worked hard for the title 
match. He trained in Baltimore and 
when he arrived in Boston he was razor 
sharp. The Boston sports writers found 
him good copy with his brash state- 
ments on taking the crown back to 
England and how he would put Pender 
away in less than 10. 

The Marine color guard, which ap- 
peared in the ring before the fight, had 
barely left when Downes found himself 
flat on his back. Although it didn’t 
seem to hurt him, and he bounced up 
after a five count, it was an omen of 
things to come. The champ beat a 
relentless tattoo on the challenger’s face 
until the referee was forced to stop the 
fight. 

Major General Melvin L. Krulewitch, 
USMCR (Retd), the New York State 
Boxing Commissioner, was asked to 
predict the winner. His answer kept 
him in a neutral corner when he said, 
“A Marine, of course.” 

After the fight, he commented, ‘‘Both 
men fought as the public would expect 
two former Marines to. Pender fought 
the best I have ever seen him fight, and 
Downes put up a tremendous battle.” 

The crowd which packed the arena 
roared its approval throughout the fight 
—not only cheering their hometown 
favorite, Pender, but when Downes left 
the ring they gave him a _ standing 
ovation. END 
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Gyrene Gyngles 

















The Marines 


Marines have sailed across the 
seas 

To many an alien land, 

To island and nations, to meet 
situations 

And always to keep them in 
hand. 


In greens or blues they have 
walked the docks 

On many a foreign shore, 

When shining their gear, or 
having a beer 

Their topic is often their Corps. 


Their emblem—the eagle, globe 
and anchor, 

Has traveled both near and far, 

Whenever there’s trouble they 
move on the double 

In peacetime as well as in war. 


Their flag and their motto borne 
proudly by all 

Inspires them when conflict is 
near. 

They move with great speed to 
meet any need, 

None speaking with doubts or 
fear. 


They’ve been in all climates, 
fought through snow and heat 
Down close to the gateways of 
Hell. 

With courage displayed, every 
beachhead was made, 

Their training has brought them 
in well. 


With great odds against them, 
invasions were planned, 

And often the prices were high; 

Regardless of test they have 
proven the best 

With victories that followed each 
try. 

Defending their country wherever 
they be 

At home or in any strange land, 

The U. S. Marines are first on the 
scene, 


Their spirit reveals their tough 
brand. 


They’re always quite ready with 
aim that is steady 

When Uncle Sam needs them for 
aid, 

Marines of our Nation will cause 
a sensation 

When called on to fight or to 
parade. 


When things look uncertain in 
places afar 

It doesn’t despair the Marines, 

They gear up for action to gain 
satisfaction 

In battle dress—blues—or in 
greens. 


Harry A. Koch 





What It Takes 


Can you wake up every morning 
with the rising of the sun, 
Get a happy smile upon your face 
before the day’s begun? 
Give your man his eggs and 
bacon— 


make him know the world is 
fine, 

Then you’ve a kind of brightness 

that the sun can ne’er outshine. 


Can you make a dime go farther 
than George Washington could 
throw 
That old-time silver dollar? 
Well, my girl you ought to 


know 
You’re just what the doctor 
ordered— 
you’re worth more than any 
queen, 


And yovrre fit to be the wife of 
a United States Marine. 
Kay McKay 


Ten Thousand Marines 
Marching 


Moving here, moving there, 
Across the open field, 

Ten thousand Marines marching, 
Marching toe to heel. 


Marching to their death, 

For they have no way to know, 
Across the field the enemy lies, 
And there’ll be no place to go. 


The enemy’s a well-armed force, 
From left flank to their right, 
Just waiting for the time to come, 
To open with their might. 


Ten thousand Marines will die, 

By the enemy’s powerful gun, 

For they have prepared for days 
and nights, 

For this ghastly time to come. 


They know the land and are well 
entrenched, 

Which is more than I can say 

For the ten thousand that surely 
will die, 

On this battlefield today. 


The smoke’s just cleared, and I 
can see, 
Much to my surprise, 
Ten thousand Marines - still 
marching, 
Marching up the rise. 
PFC Aylmer E. Evans, Jr. 











SEA POWER, A Naval His- 
tory, by E. B. Potter and Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz; 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. Price $10.00 


“Sea Power contains an extraordinary 
amount of information about navies 
and naval warfare, expressed in lan- 
guage that the seaman will appreciate 
and that the civilian will easily under- 
stand,” writes Admiral Nimitz in his 
foreword. 

Beginning with a brief study of the 
age of galley warfare, emphasis is 
placed successively upon ancient Greece, 
ancient Rome, and the Renaissance 
Venice. Sea Power then proceeds to the 
age of sail, marking the rise of Great 
Britain to her century-long position of 
preeminence as Mistress of the Seas. 
The book is then increasingly concerned 


“York 22, N. Y. 


with the emergence of the United States 
as the world’s foremost naval power. 

The achievements, defeats and vic- 
tories of the United States Navy are 
examined objectively. American naval 
practices are shown as growing out of 
and contributing to the practices of 
other navies in the slow evolutionary 
process of the sea power struggle. 

Produced as a project of the Naval 
History Committee at the United States 
Naval Academy, the history has been 
written and rewritten over a 15-year 
period. 


GOLDEN WINGS, by Martin 
Caidin, Random House, Inc., 
457 Madison Avenue, New 
Price $10.00 


Here for the first time is a pictorial 
history of the United States Navy and 





Marine Corps in the air. It is a saga of 
men and machines in war and peace 
and of the emergence of airpower as the 
dominant force in the modern Navy, 
The whole story is here, from th 
earliest beginnings to Polaris and th 
supercarriers, with almost half the book 
devoted to World War II. 

Golden Wings is the result of a three- 
year search for the best possible photo- 
graphs. Mr. Caidin explored the com- 
plete file of official Navy and Marine 
photographs in Washington. He also 
examined thousands of photographs 
from private and industrial collections. 
Some of the 400 photographs included 
in the book are published here for the 
first time. 

Photographs, captions and the 60,000 
words of text are coordinated in a 
superb layout to make Golden Wings 
a major contribution to the literature 
of the conquest of the air. 

END 





















































"Get a haircut!" 
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1. KOGUN by Saburo Hayashi. A faith- 
ful account of the Japanese Army 
High Command’s actions, as_ they 
were, Pacific War. 

$3.50 


2. HOLD HIGH THE TORCH prepared 
by Historical Branch, HQMC. The 
first of a series of regimental and 
squadron histories. In its performance 
of duty, the 4th Marines has always 
been a “second to none”’ outfit. 

$2.25 


3. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 


Marek. How American Marines, 
Soldiers, and Sailors survived the 
rigors and privations of Japanese 


prison camps is told with grim humor 
and startling truth. 
$4.25 





MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 


These 7 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 


tions during WWII. They have been pre- Amount enclosed $...........---08: 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 
; [] Check Money Order 
Discount (Please do not send cash) 
Price Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. 
7, Central Solomons ......... $2.95 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 7 12 13 
Ee Nee a craters 4.30 
i. Guadeicone! $ Please Print all information 
Ar OME PRMIR <5 aig. a aero 6 0 a eielalecs $3.85 
OTA RAE 5 ais's tes cs etna AAA Ce A eA POE a lavatiava tg taiaianatatatavaretate 
10. Marshalls ......cccccceees $2.95 
i $3.85 RS a iaiavelavece:a'a tines scale aaiae SOT RTE UAC ATAU AR AA eA Or 
i $4.95 MON so oleva lease slalevnia ela nahiaaineala ain aiaieia sia I ot fata or ging gi nig pata ptalenalain 
13. Marine Aviation in AO a nee isig cain a aata nea e-neae Wa aatslaletseeeselne le Rr a Graauaea 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 
BOOKS NOT LISTED ..........-.e0- Sata fatenaintahtetatn se cake batatanetavavelate late taterplaratens 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D.C. 


Pein ae we Ye ey ee we ee he ce te ee te ee ee ee ee ee a eee ee 





4. BAND OF BROTHERS by Ernest 
Frankel. The first novel to depict that 
nightmarish and heroic period of the 
Korean War during which the United 
Nations troops were forced to with- 
draw from the Yalu. 





$4.00 


( 5. THE COMPACT HISTORY OF THE 
Phch, likia UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
hel by Philip N. Pierce and Frank O. 
a Hough. The whole panoramic story of 
, the Corps from the days of the Con- 
tu: tinental Marines of 1776 to the beach- 
4. ; heads of Korea and Lebanon, in the 
4 1950's. 
$4.45 





6. TOMORROW TO LIVE by William 
Herber. Here is the whole process, 
the making of an average young Amer- 
ican into a good Marine, and prepar- 
ing him for anything else the future 
may bring. 

$3.50 














Budweis er 


where theres life...theres Bud. 


SAY CHEESE. Or anything, else good to eat. 
Everything, tastes better with Budwei 






.and 7 words on the label tell you why. 





KING OF BEERS 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC 
$1 LOUIS « MEWARE 





